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CHAPTER ONE 


ABOUT WRITING HISTORY BOOKS 

L et us imagine that you arc going to write a book 
-/ about the history of the place where you live. 
It may be a towm or it may be a village. I wonder 
how you would begin ? 

Perhaps you would go to the public library to look 
for books which other people have written about it. 
If you live in the country you might ask your head- 
master to get you some books from the County 
Library. But suppose there aren’t any books, or that 
they arc mistaken in what they say ! In any case they 
may not have everything in them which could have 
been said. So, although you may begin by reading 
wh.it other people have written, you will also have 
to see what you can find out for yourselves. And 
this, after all, is what the people must have done who 
wrote the first history books — whether about some 
town or village, or about a country, or about the 
world. 

So now we must think what ways there are of 
tinding out how people lived and what they did 
hundreds of years ago. First, suppose you kept a 
diary and wrote in it • 

Sept. 14th To-day our new school was opened. It has 
a lovely playing field. There arc two netball courts and a 
tennis court. It has a garden. Each class is to have its 
own piece in which to grow things There is a sand pit for 
the little ones. The classrooms have windows on both sides. 
On the miny side the windows will slide back so that the 
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rhitk Ilk ft/ //'if ri'nw f'l »pcn The clnak-nmn /wr rmvs 
•>t kiMth mth h'nt and e<JJ iiater taps. There /r a hhrarf 
37// a lot >if hii'iLs- echo/d h/mks and story hooks. Thete 
p a room for the dmior and the }jur’>e. 

Kov, i2th. To-day Mammy took me to hay some 
mater tkths. I had a tuiv coat mheh cost , and a 
parr of U '(Ihnp^tuns yrhch tost 9s. 

Dec. icth. To-day is Saturday, so nr went to the 
shop’i to huy Cjnamas presents. li’V nnit to the Co-op. 
li 'e Jo’Up^ht si doahy m a stand for hahy in the toy 
departnunt and a yelloiv teapot inth a grun knoh for 
Mumny in the cJ ina departnunt. and a blue tie with 
red tines on it tor IXiddy in the men’s clothing depart- 
ment {{ hn VC 'pf home it nuis r o'cloik and Mummy 
had made a Sal/y lamn for tea 

Supposinjj, that ycni put your chary away in a 
cupl^oarc! 111 y<vur house .uid it slipped down behind 
the bturds and you never saw it again. A hundred 
years from now sniiKone living in the house in 
which you live now might put Ins hand behind the 
board and find the old book. What could he 
discover about the way in which children lived in 
the michllc of the twentieth century? 

ell, people w ho licvd hundreds of years ago have 
left behind their diaries and their account books and 
their letters. Sonictitnes tliec have been carefully 
kept in old houses, or in chests in the parish church 
and other safe places. Sometimes they arc discovered 
by accident. They are not all written m books. 
Somctinics they arc on tolls of parchment or vclluni 
or paper, and are written in a handwriting which 
you would find dilficult to read. Scholars use a 
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great many such old account books and diaries when 
tlicy ate writing history books. Sometimes they 
have copied them out and had them printed so that 
\ ou could read them. If there are any such which 
refer to your town or village you might find some 
interesting things in them. 

In the 13th century a monk living in one of the 
great monasteries, such as St. Albans or Durham, 
would be allowed to talk to the important visitors 
who came to the monastery guest-house. The 
King’s chancellor or secietary might come, or a 
great |udge, perhaps even the King himself with 
many of his servants. Whenever such visitors came 
the monk would hear from them about some of the 
things that were happening in the world outside 
the monastery. After the visitors had gone he would 
sit day after day at his desk in the cloister, with 
sheets of parchment, quill pens and inkhorn, writing 
down all he had heard and making pictures. Later, 
the sheets would be stitched together. Many of our 
pictures, such as that on p. 62, are copied from old 
chronicles. Some of the figures- look out of propor- 
tion. This was not because people looked different in 
those days but because monk artists did not think 
what we call anatomy and perspective important. 

But there are many things in history which we can 
discover without reading. Sometimes when an 
airman takes a photograph from his ’plane the print 
will show maiks among growing crops which we 
cannot see from the ground. These may help us 
to trace the lines of a lost road or a buried camp or 
house. Sometimes when a ploughman is ploughing 
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up a pasture which has been grass for hundreds of 
\cars the ploughshare may strike something hard, 
lilearntt! men are told about this they may get leave 
to tome and ilig up the held. There, buried for 
hundreds of vtars beneath grass and soil, they ma\ 
find, as thev dig, the foundations of a house built 
In the Romans nearly two thousand years ago, oi 
perhaps even a whole town such as was found 
at Sikhcster near Reading. 

Some things, too, you may perhaps discover for 
\ ourselves. If you hvx or go to stay in a pait of the 
country where the soil i.s flinty, as you walk across 
the heath your eve may catch sight of a flint which 
lf»ok> diffcrcait Irom the others. If you pick it up, 
you nuv find that it has been chipped and polished 
into the shape of a tinj arrow head, or possibly a 
ihofiper or an axe. Then }ou may be pretty sure 
that It was chipped and polished into shape by men 
who lived on the heath long before the Romans 
came. So long ago did they live that no one can be 
rjuite sure when it was. Perhaps you might be able 
tt3 imagine that you see a figure crouching on the 
ground beneath that bent old thorn tree. His hair 
is Jong and tangled and he wears a loosely homespun 
tunic. He has a piece of flint in each hand. With 
the bit in his right hand he is chipping pieces off the 
nthet bit. He is clever. He knows just where to 
find the place to strike the flint in order to split off 
flakes and make it into the shape he wants. Latci 
‘ic w in p( dish It 1)} ruhbtng it in sand. Perhaps when 
it is hfushtd he will hind it with fibie or roots into 
a split stick and so make himself a handle. 
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In Nqifolk and Sussex flint mines have been 
distovcied beneath the ground. They were quained 
out by these early miners who have left behind some 
of their picks made of deer hoin and some of their 
little lamps hollowed out of chalk, in which they 
must have burnt a wool wick floating m melted fat. 



\ uni Bins I ihn" XUd/tnal Alack f/i 
ILnd-jxe^ L\d' .‘Kc .‘l\e _ Ixf 
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Men have discovered some of the homes of these 
early people, homes built on platforms over marshes, 
and sometimes the remains of homes built of trees 
and stones in the open country. If you live or stay 
near the Pennine Hills or the Welsh Mountains or 
the great chalk downs of southern England, you 
may be able to find traces of them for yourselves. 
Perhaps one day on the top of a high hill you will 
notice that the earth has been disturbed. Instead of 
sloping smoothly it has been shaped into, deep 
ditches and high mounds. If you follow one of 
these ditches you will perhaps find that it runs all 
round the hill. Above it the earth has been thrown 
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Up into a gicat wall. At one point there may be a 
gap. Farther up the hill perhaps there will be 
another ditch and wall, but the gap in this one will 
not be oppcjsitc to the gap m the outer one. What 
you have tound is a camp wheie in ancient days 
men took refuge from their enemies, with their 
wives and children and animals. From their hill top 
they could see all the country round and the valleys 
below them filled with thick forest and undergrowth 
and maish and Hooding rivers. 



f ituff :htm ' B nas nhtn .\Li,iitn Catfk was cscavatid 

You may hnd their roads, too, and the roads of the 
Romans w'ho came long after them— straight grassy 
tracks running across the hills. Along them flocks 
of sheep nlu^t have been driven to fairs in ancient 
days. Pedlars with baskets of flints, or pottery or 
bron/c, must have toiled along them. Later perhaps 
Roman soldiers used the same tr.tcks as they marched 
w nil ringing armour from camp to camp. 

But it IS not (udy in holiday places that "wc can 
discover history for ourselves. The names of our 
towns and villages, hills and rivers will often tell us 
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uhis -u'cre the first people to settle there. Names* 
cndiiiif m and }Ugtr>fi uxTC the homesteads or 

town-^hips of the earliest English folk who came 
over the sea to this couiitiy from the shores of the 
Baltic, Places whose names end m by and thorpe 
were the homes of the Norsemen. Some names which 
hare the syllable or 77j;ff^mark the places where 
tlicir wise men met to declare the custom of the 
toik and punish people who did wrong. 

Names of the fields in our parishes and streets 
in our towns inav he full of history, too. Cumbergate 
IS the street wlierc men combed the sheep’s wool 
rtadt for the spinners in the fourteenth century. 
Pel haps at Pie were the cook shops tempting 

w (th 1 rtsh pastrv . Down Cheap’itde were the market 
st.i11s at which men could “cheap” or “chaffer”-- 
fh.it is hargam for goods. 

Even (Hir own names speak sometimes of the work 
our forefathers did years ago. The W'^ebera and 
if ’ eater': worked the weaving looms, the Smiths 
shod the horses and mended the ploughs. The 
Penders looked after the strayed cattle and shut them 
up in the tillage pound. The Arnnvsmiths and the 
Phtchrs made bow's .ind arrows. 

Some ot us have names 'wduth seem to sho'W that 
out aiiecstors c.ime ov'cr with the Danes or Norse- 

• \ 'n ahi.h hiw the . t'-n fhi id), eo*vb (\.d!cv), tor 

d'l ' '• I’ 'tr', t, r, "V, or , ,<■ icitiln.iuu ijr v.ird), and many 

run , . <'i ti\i r», suili a, I s) , tv, ( s! , < Tet'. and Tient, were 

•11.4 n iu till h'f' Stp.,.;-!, Ii iri" ],ei<. when the Romans tame, So 
wtre iuti'< in .v i .r. i, ii,!rid and N,V.iles, wlnth have the syllable 
R'i I , t'r.. ’I", fvn, , h.r and i" 

lai k. ar il .• ,i ap of pii. t nansts on page zS 
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men. Some have hreiich names and mav have come 
o\cr with William the Conejucror, or they may have 
settled in London as silk weavers in the days of 
Queen Elmabelh, 01 perhaps they escaped from 
France in the days of the French Revolution, about a 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

In towns and villages, too, there is plenty of history 
to he discoveied by lookmg at the buildings. We 
can of course learn how to tell when our churches 
were built, and w'hv we have a castle. But there are all 
sorts of other buildings, too, which have a history 
Perhaps there is a great barn by the church which has 
a date on it. There may he a guildhall, or almshouses 
or houses 01 cottages with dates. All these have 
their history if only we can find it out. They will 
show us, too, which ate the oldest parts of our town 
or village, and whether the chief loads have always 
run where they are now. Perhaps we can find an old 
“hump-back” bridge or an unbridged river flowing 
across a road, or a toll house, to remind us of the 
days wdien men travelled on horseback or in heavy 
waggons or coaches, and the roads were soft and 
muddy tracks. 

So you see History books do not “just come of 
themselves”. They are written by people who have 
studied old books and parchment, and have kept 
their eyes open and tried to understand the meaning 
of the things around them. And there is not one of 
us who could not, if he tried, make a little history 
book of his own by looking about with sharp eyes on 
his town or village, using his commonsense and 
asking questions. 



CHAPTER TWO 

THE ROMANS COME TO BRITAIN 


L et us imAji;itic that wc can travel on some magic 
■/ carpet backward through time. We will travel 
past the time of our grandfathers, and of our great- 
grandfathers, farther and farther back until wc come 
at last to about the year 46 A.D., so long ago that 
man\ of the companions of Jesus Christ were still 
living in Falesttnc, and Paul, His great missionary, 
was teaching, in a city called Antioch, 

But our carpet shall not put us down in the lands 
on the shores of the Meditcrianean sea where Jesus 
and his friends lived and worked. We will land on 
this island of Britain and try to discover what it is 
like. Let us imagine that we see a young man 
coming towards us. He is tall and fair, and wears 
a short tunic with a belt round his waist, and a 
cloak tastened on one shoulder. His legs are bare 
from the knee to the ankle, but he is wearing a pair 
of soft leather boots. Perhaps his name is Maximus. 
He IS a soldier, but he is off duty so he has laid aside 
his helmet and his metal corslet and his sliield. Our 
magic carpet has given us the power to understand 
other languages, so though he does not speak 
English he will tell us where he has come from, and 
what he has seen and done in Britain. 

“ Mv home”, perhaps he will say, “is over the sea, 
near the mouth of the great river Rhine. My father 
and mt tathcr\ father always lived in. the same place. 
W'c arc Germans, hut wc ate proud to be citizens of 
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THE ROMANS COMR TO BRITMN 

the Roman Empire and to be loyal to the Empcior. 
As soon as I was old enough I became a soldier in 
one of the legions of the Roman Army. It is called 
the Twentieth Legion, and three years ago we were 
told that we were to march under the great general 
Aulus Plautius to conquer Britain. 



I eg XX slws ihit this ttle nas part of the roof of a bmidmg occupied bj 
the tv entisth kgmn Notice the shield at,d spears 

“One of the centurions (captains) of our legion, 
who is a learned man and loves reading, told me that 
nearly a hundred years ago Julius Caesar brought an 
army and landed in Britain. He wrote a book about 
what he saw and the battles he fought. But he could 
not stay in this island, so far from Rome, so near 
the very edge of the world, and it was not till 
Claudius became Emperor that it was possible for 
our array to come back and make these Britons 
obedient to the Roman law. 
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“WV liiuiLd easily, for the people were not expect- 
uig us. 'riic\ fied to the forests and marshes when 
our ships were seen drawing near. But their kings 
(tor thc\ arc di\ ided into several different kingdoms) 
soon gathered their armies together again, and we 
h.ave had some stiff fighting. The Britons are brave. 
They fight fiom chariots and on horseback and they 
manage their horses cleverly in the midst of the noise 
of battle. But they do not wear metal corslets and 
luhnets as we do, and, though their captains arc 
daring, tbev arc not as wise and careful as ours. So 
in tlu- end we arc generallv victorious, and we have 
carried the Roman eagle standard far to the west 
and south of the island. Beyond arc mountains 
and moors. Into these wild and desolate places 
WT have not tried to march.” 

It we ask Maximus what sort of people the 
islanders are and how they live, perhaps he will tell 
us that he has friends among them now. If we should 
like to visit them he will take us to one of their 
houses. He will lead us by a straight toad which 
runs along the top of some high ground. It is 
raised on a ridge, and is about six feet wide. The 
surface is paved wdth flat stones on which our shoes 
make a hollow clattering noise. From the hill top 
we can see its white surface running straight ahead of 
Us for miles. Below^ in the valley are thick woods 
and here and there the shining w'atcrs of a river. The 
hillside looks as though it has been cut into terraces, 
each separatexi from the one below it by a kind of 
wall of stone. On each terrace corn is growing. 
Half-w’^ai down the hill is something 'w’'hich may he a 
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Village. The road runs by it, so that we shall be able 
to see it more closely by and by. 

“ Our legion made this road, ” Maximus may tell us. 

“ Fifty miles of it we built between one camp and the 
next. We built the camps too. ” 

“How did you do that?” we shall ask. 

“Well, first the centurion made us peg out a large 
square of ground We dug a deep ditch all round it 
throwing the earth up to 
make a high wall inside. In 
each wall we left a gate- way 
and we carried a bridge 
across the ditch and made 
roads inside the camp fiom 
gate to gate, crossing in the 
middle. Then we put up 
the tents, with the officer’s 
tent in the centre, and the 
tents for the men in long 
rows on either side of the 
roads.” 

But by this time Maximus is walking so fast down 
the hill that we have no breath left for asking 
questions. At last we come to the village. Perhaps it 
will look strange to us. There arc no rows of brick 
or stone cottages facing on to a village street, no 
shops, no school, no church. The houses stand 
scattered about on the hillside. Instead of being 
square they are round The walls are made of tree 
trunks driven into the ground with twigs woven 
into a kind of basket-work between. The steeply 
sloping roofs are thatched with straw or reeds cut 
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from the river in the valley. 
Thin curls of blue wood-smoke 
rise from holes in the loofs, for 
there are no chimneys. Outside 
the cottages there ate beeliives, 
and a few fruit trees — apples and 
cherries. 

The door of one cottage is 
open. We can see the one room 
inside. It has a floor of trodden 
earth and in the centre rises a 


i great tree trunk which supports 

thereof. Not far from this trunk 
If.. a stone is let into the floor, and 
'*■ ■' on this a log file is burning. Over 

it in iron pen is slung on a tripod and there is a smell 
of su vv ing me.it Nt.ir the door are a woman and two 


girls. T hey are dressed in gaily coloured sleeveless 
dresses of eoaise wool, dr.twn in round the waist 


with a girdle. The woman is sitting on a pile of 
animal skins. In front of her stands a great weaving 
frame made of two upright tree trunks, with a thud 
laslitd .icross them at the top. The warp threads are 
throViTiortithiserossheam, and weighted with heavy 
stoties at the bfittom so that they hang straight down 
.ihn(»it to the door. Those at the front of the loom 


.ire kt pt NCpir.Ued from those at the back by slender 
roih- '-nsp. nded bv leather thongs from the cross beam. 
"I hesv )i ni hat is called in w’caving a“ shed”. The 
umiHu !s passing her bone shuttle threaded with 
the ‘■■web” tlr.ough the shctl, raising back and fiont 
threads alternately, as though .she w^as darning. 
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llic elder of the two girls is standing in the 
doorway. She has a stick or distaff with a lump of 
raw wool on it tucked under her left arm. With one 
hand she pulls out the threads, and with the other 
she twists the little spindle worl, made of clay, and 
so spins the wool into yarn. The younger girl has 
an earthenware bowl on her knee and is kneading a 
cake of bread made of coarse brown-looking flour, 
mixed with honey. 

Maximus shows us the two big stones near the 
dooi between which the woman and her daughters 
ground the corn this morning. It is getting towards 
evening, and as we pass beyond the village the men 
and boys are returning from the day’s work. They 
all wear wool tunics fastened round the waist with 
leather belts, and long woollen trousers bound 
loosely round their legs with soft strips of leather or 
linen. Some of the young boys are driving goats 
and cows, for the herds must not be left out all 
night lest wild animals or wilder men should attack 
them. 

Men have been cutting the corn on the hillside. 
Some carry sickles of iron with teeth in the blade. 
Others are bringing home bundles of brushwood 
which they have cut from the forest with their iron 
bill-hooks. A few are returning from a long 
journey to a great fair, where men from many 
different villages have met and exchanged things 
which they did not need for things they needed. 
These men have bundles of wool on their backs and 
have come back with woven wdeker baskets full of 
brass pots, iron knives and saws, and perhaps some 
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Strings of be^ds for their wives and some brooches 
of bronze and enamel to fasten their own cloaks. 

But now we must hurry on before darkness falls. 
In a little w’hilc we turn off the road whichMaximus 
helped to build. We are on a narrower grassy track 
which mounts again above the valley with its wood 
and marshy river banks. Soon we see high turf 
walls towering above us* “That is the town where 
my friend lives, ” says Maximus. “ In this part of the 
country people do not care to live in the valleys. In 
rainy weather the fivers overflow their banks. The 
vallevs, too, are mostly full of woods, and there is no 
space to grow corn.” 

Now" wc have passed through the entrance and are 
w'itlun the town. I do not know whether we shall 
see shops here, but the people have money to buy 
things they need. The houses are much like those 
wc noticed m the village, but they are larger and 
sometimes there is a separate hut for the kitchen. 
Maximus stops in front of one of these larger houses. 
The leather curtain which hangs over the doorway 
is drawm aside, and w’c find ourselves m a good-sized 
round-shaped room like the one where the woman 
was wreaving. 

The master of the house has just come in. He is 
tall and has fair hair. It is long, falling on to his 
shoulders, and he has long moustaches. He is 
dtcs'jc-d in a fine woollen shirt and tunic, and long 
loose trousers whkh are tied with ribbons round his 
ankles. He is taking off his cloak, which is fastened 
by a beautiful brooch made of bronze and decorated 
with enamel. His belt is of fine leather studded with 
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jniln r stones, and on his laitfc iingcrs he wears rings. 
I Its wife comes to lake his cloak from him. She 
wears her fair hair in long plaits. Her dress is cut in 
one piece. It, too, is nude of fine wool beautifully 
deed. Round her waist she wears a loose girdle 
with many jewels in it. On her fingers are rings, and 
on her arms bracelets. She wears a long chain of 
amber heads. As she and her husband talk we 
might notice that many of the words they use arc like 
those used by Welsh people oi people ot the Scottish 
Highlands to-day. 

When they see us they turn to welcome us as 
fiitnds oi their fricndMaximus. Soon we arc drink- 
ing milk frtmi heaudfully decorated btonze bowls, 
and pci haps eating honey cakes. A roast wild duck 
IS brought m from the kitchen hut, and the master 
of the house draws his iron knife from his belt and 
gives us each a portion. As we have no knives or 
forks wc must eat it with our fingers. Maximus has 
gone to talk to the daughter of the house. She, too, 
is fair and is dressed like her mother. She is sitting 
on a pile of skins, sewing by firelight, for there is no 
other light in the house. Her needle is made of bone. 
She IS embroidering a belt. Her name is Branwen. 

Since our magic carpet has made us able to under- 
stand other languages, wc are soon talking to our 
host and ht^stess. Wc admire their house, and they 
tell us that they like it and they like to live on the 
hilKide. “ Some of the people who live in the west 
of the island”, they say, “have made towns for 
themselves on platforms of tree trunks and earth 
which they have built in the middle of marshes. 
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Other people live m large caves 111 the hillsides. We 
meet them sometimes at the gteat temple to which 
we go at midsummer to worship the Sun God.” 
Perhaps Maximus meant that they went to Avebury 
in Wiltshire. There is still a great circle of standing 
stones here, with an enormous ditch or earthwork 
and a number of tumuli or barrows which early 
men threw up over the places where their heroes 
were buried. We cannot be sure that Avebury was 
used partly as a temple, but it is very likely. 

Perhaps we may become so much interested in 
these people of long ago that we shall want to 
read Julius Caesar’s book for ouiselves. If we do 
we shall find that he says they sow no corn, but live 
on milk and flesh, and are clothed in skins. All the 
Britons . . . dye themselves with woad, which gives 
them a blue colour, and makes them look more 
terrible in battle.” He was probably thinking of the 
people who lived in the north of Britain, who seem 
to have been wilder folk than those of the south and 
west. 

There are many things we still do not know about 
these islands and the people who lived in them when 
the Romans came, but mole things are discovered 
almost every year. Perhaps some of you, when you 
are grown up, will help to find out mole about them. 



CHAPTER THREE 


W'HAT THE ROMANS TAUGHT THE 
BRITONS 

I T is very likely that after a time the Roman 
soldier, Alaxim’us, would marry the British girl 
Branwen. Their children and their children’s chil- 
dren would grow up in Britain. Some perhaps 
would he soldiers, some merchants, some farmers. 
If we could come back to this country about the year 
200 A.D. when Branwen’s great-great-grandchildren 
were getting old and had little grandchildren of their 
own, Vc should find the country looking much the 
same in many ways. 

'fhick woods and swampy rivers still choke the 
vallevs. Straight over the hill top still run the white 
stretches of the Roman roads— and no such fine roads 
were made again till modern times. The camps are 
still there, hut where tents had once stood wooden 
barracks have been built, and even these are often 
empty now. There are not many Roman soldiers to 
be seen, except in such cities as York, and in the far 
north, where a great stone wall, called Hadrian’s 
W.vll, wnth camps along its course, marks the 
boundary ot Roman rule. 

It uc could visit the country home of one of 
Branwen’s great-great-grandchildren, we should find 
it very' different from the British home in which she 
hctsclf was brought up, but it may have been not 
unlike the house in which Maximus lived before he 
came to Britain. It would probably stand on the 

zo 
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bide of a hill, or at least on land where there was 
little marsh or forest, and where corn could be easily 
grown. Wc might pass fust through its cornfields, 
still arranged in terraces if they are on the hillside. 
The farm workers will perhaps be slaves; that is, 
they were bought in the market by their masteis and 
not free to leave him as farm workers are to-day. 
Their cottages may be very like those we saw in the 
village in the last chapter, but they may have more 
decorations and a different way of keeping warm, 
which we shall see later in their master’s home. 



Soon we shall come within sight of the house, or 
villa as it wmuld be called by the Romans. Its red- 
tiled roofs show above the garden w’^all As wc pass 
through the great gates in the wall we shall come 
into a large grassy courtyard, with wooden sheds 
and barns at the sides. In front of us may be another 
wall or perhaps a thick hedge with a gateway cut in it. 

Beyond the gateway is a garden with lawns and 
hedges and straight paths, and perhaps a pool of 
water into "which a little fountain plays. Here and 
there arc small plaster statues of gods and goddesses. 
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’1 liL house runs along two sides of the garden and 
has an open verandah and a heavy leather curtain 
whkh forms the front door. We shall perhaps be 
met hv a slave wearing a short tunic. He will lead 
ns frojn the little entrance hall through another 
..uUain, into a square room. Here, perhaps, the lady 
of the house will meet us. She wears a long loose 
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rohe of wool gathered in with a girdle at her waist, 
and tailing in heavv folds to her feet. The sleeves 
arc long and wide. She carries a fluted fan m her 
hind, and her hair is coiled up at the back of her head 
She will probably be called by a Roman name such 
as Claudia ot Volumnia. She will speak to us in 
Latin, the language of the Romans, though she can 
talk in the old Biitish language too, and will probably 
Use It when she is speaking to her slaves. She will 
pc'thaps show us her house. We shall notice that 
there are neither wallpapers nor carpets, but the 
rooms are bright and warm. The walls are painted 
w'ith pictures of fruit and flowers, or perhaps of 
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Lk),”S and men hunting 
deer. The floors are 
paved with mosaics, that 
lb, till} bits of brii;;htly 
eoloured stone made 
into patterns, circles 
and diamonds and other 
drapes. There is no fire- nfv/ 

place, though if it is jVo//.,- tr,HS is groiunc^ on the 
verv' cold, theie mav be /w « /Ar 'putnre. RmJ to the mJ 
a sort or metal basket ■’ ‘ 

on legs which hedds a small lire, perhaps of coals. If 
e\e ask why the room is so pleasantly waim, 
Claudia will tell us that the floor is supported on 
piles of small tiles, and that pipes run underneath 
them cairying hot watet from a big furnace room 
at one end of the house. 

There is probably not a great deal of furnituie in 
the room, but there will be a few chairs and small 
tables, peihaps one or two statues, and some red 
bowds with raised figures of slender dogs and deer 
running round them. 

The rooms open one out of another, but they can 
also be reached from the verandah corridor which 
runs round the house. Perhaps Claudia will take us 
to see the baths at one end of the house. There is 
not just one b.tthroom with a single bath in it, as most 
of us have m our houses to-day, but a large warm 
bath heated by the hot pipes under the floor, another 
room which has a kind of cold swimming bath, and 
several rooms which have no water in them but 
which are of vaiymg heat, so that it is possible to 
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liavc a hot air hath in one and then pass to the cooler 
rooms hclorc i^oing out into the open air. 

Perhaps there mav be a nursery somewhere for 
Claiulufs i^randehildren. The little girl will be 
dressed like her grandmother, but her robe will be 
pulled up under her giidle so as to make it short in 
order that she mav lun about easily. The boy, if he 
is very small, will wear a tunic. When he is about 
tuelve tears old he will be considered nearly grown 
up. Then he will be solemnly dressed in a soft 
wooIIlh toga -a length of white stuff which is passed 
ovc r the left shoulder and aim, brought round in 
front under the right arm, and fastened with a 
hrofish on the left shoulder again, covering the whole 
tunic except the tight sleeve. He and his little sister 
w ill have toys to play with, and an old and trusted 
slue will be their nurse. 

Perhaps Claudia will tell us that her husband built 
this house when he and she were first married. It 
was built by British workmen, but they had been 
taught by Roman builders how to use bricks and to 
make heating chambers and baths and coloured 
stone floors. 

“Now that my son is married and has 
children and we all live together,” perhaps 
she will say, “we begin to need more 
rooms. We shall soon have some more 
built on the third side of the garden, facing 
the baths,” 

On the following day wc may perhaps 
visit a neighbouring town. Our road leads 
1 us past a lugh turf wall enclosing a large 
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space of ground. This is where the 
old town stood when Branwen was 
alive. No one lives there now. The 
people have giadually moved into 
a new and better town built, a lew 
miles awav, bv workmen who have 
learnt nesv wavs of planning and 
building fiom the Romans. Instead 
of the houses standing anyhow as 
they did in the old town, the stieets 
run at right angles to each other, 
so that if we could look down 
upon tliein from an aeroplane they 
would look iMther like a chess or 
draught boaid.’’ The houses may 
he built of timber and plastei or of bricks. Theie 
is plenty of garden space between the backs of those 
which face one street and the backs of those on the 
next street. If we make out way to the centre of the 
town we shall find ourselves 111 a wide market place. 
Opposite to us is a splendid town hall Here are the 
olfices to which people must go to pay their taxes, and 
others where judges sit to help to settle their disputes. 
On the other sides of the market square are rows of 
shops. They have a kind of verandah supported on 
pillars, running all the way in fiont of them, so that 
it IS possible to look in the shops comfortably even 
when It IS raining. The rain water is carried by 
pipes off the sloping roof of the verandah into a 
gutter below. 

The shops have square open fronts. There are no 

* \ < ‘u find a pi in nf the Rnman td Silchtsfer on page 176 
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ii;rcAt pUtc ffkss windows and doors such as we have 
io day. One of them is perhaps a toyshop. Another 
sells basins and beakers and jars and bowls Many 
of tlicse arc like those which we saw in Claudia’s 
h(>u<vC. If we ask the shopman where they come 
fn>m he will s.ay “Fiom Duroborivae (Castor) where 
the ,urcat pottery kilns are. ” If we explore the towm 
further we shall probably find one oi more small 

--ir ri l p\ 
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buildiryns— perhaps round or rectangular, with colon- 
nades ot pillars supporting the roof on the outside 
These arc the temples to which the citizens of the 
town come to bring fruit and corn and wine and 
kills as sacrifices to the gods — the Sun-God, or the 
God of War or the Goddess of Water. Perhaps we 
may even find a tiny Christian church — not unlike 
our chinches in shape inside, with a nave and aisles 
separated by rows ol pillars supporting the roof. 
Almost ceitainly we shall find the public baths— 
a fine building, w'ith hot and cold water baths and 
hot-air baths, like those in Claudia’s house only 
much bigger. Outside the town will be a theatre- 
shaped like our theatres, but with the seats cut out 
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m tiers from the side of a hill and open to 
the skv. Hetc the townsfolk will come to 
wateh wrestling and weight-throwing and 
pethaps more cruel sports such as bull- 
fighting and bear-baiting. 

We shall see in the next chapter what 
happened to these Roman towns and villas. 

Now they lie tor the most part hidden ^ 
beneath the soil of out countryside, or li i-r 
built over by our cities and villages. Fiom time to 
time learned men and women get permission to dig 
where they know the Roman towns are buried. Such 
towns h.i\e been found near St Albans m Hertford- 
shire and Wrovetei in Shropshire. The great baths 
at Bath still stand. I'he potteiy kilns of Castor near 
bcterboiough, and the houses in which the potters 
lived Ue all along the road from Peteiboiougli to 
Wansford. Parts of villas are constantly being dis- 
covered up and down the countryside of southern 
England, while in the far north Hadiian’s Wall, with 
its camps and torts, still runs for mile upon mile over 
the moors between Wallsend and Carlisle. Keep 
vour eyes open to sec what you can find near your 
own hcune belonging to those far-off days, and visit 
the local museum to look at the Roman “remains”. 
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CELTIC, D -IMISII AND ANGLO-SAXON 
PLACE-NAMES 
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CHAPTI'R FOUR 


SAXONS, ANGLES AND NORSEMEN 

I F wc had a map of England and two coloured 
pencils, one red and one blue, we might with 
the red pencil underline all the places we could find 
whose names end in mg such as Reading, mgham 
such as Nottingham, and ingtopi such as Darlington. 
Then with the lilue pencd we might underline all 
the names we could find ending in by such as Raby, 
or tijorpe such as Scunthorpe. When we had done 
this, our red pencil would show some of the earliest 
liomes of the Anglian and Saxon people in England, 
and our blue pencil the homes of Danes and 
Norsemen who came later. 

The name Reading was once Readingas, and 
meant “Reada’s sons” or “Reada’s folk”, while 
Nottingham was once Snotingaham and meant 
“the farm of Snot’s folk”, and Darlington was 
Dcornington, and meant “the farm of Deornoth’s 
folk”. These arc all Old English words, but by 
generally comes from a Norse or Danish word 
meaning a farm or village, and thorpe from a 
Danish word meaning a hamlet or small village. 

It is interesting to try to understand the meaning 
of the name of the place where we live, but it is 
often difficult to do, so that though we may make 
guesses for ourselves we must always remembet 
that we cannot be sure that we are right until we 
have asked someone who really understands these 
things. 
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Let us turn a^^ain to our iindcrlinmgs. It loolis 
as thfuitrh some new folk had conic over in bands 
nr families t<i live in this country. And so indeed 

It WAS. 

For neailv two hundred years people such as 
CJaudi.i and her son and grandchildren had lived 
pcacefullv in their towms and villas They had been 
to the shops tt) buy and sell, the children had gone 
tt> school and had learnt to speak and write in Latin 
as well as in their own language. They had worship- 
ped the gods in their temples. Some of them had 
heard C Christian missionaries pleach, had learnt about 
Jesus C.hnst, and had built little Christian chuichcs. 
In the terraced fields slaves had toiled at ploughing, 
sowing and reaping. There were very few soldiers 
in the eounttv, atul about the year 409 A D. even 
these had heen sent for hv the Ilmperoi to return to 
Cjaul to defend its villas and cities against the attacks 
ot wild and cruel enemies. 

I'or bevond the boundaries of the lands over which 
the Romans ruled, men they had never conquered 
were growing restless. These barbarians were not 
ve-rv good farmers, and their wives and children often 
went liungrv hecause the harvest had failed. They 
had heard of the corn and the cattle and the richly 
iurnishcd houses, the shops and markets full of 
lovely things, in the lands where the Romans ruled. 
Some of them wanted food and some of them 
wanted plunder and adventure, and they began to 
nunc across the boundaries of the Roman Empire in 
great hands-- Vandals and Goths, Lombards, Franks, 
Huns, Angles, Saxons and Jutes. 
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Somewhere between the years 350 and 450 A.D. 
the peaceful people of Britain began to hear stories of 
wild men, Piets and Scots, suddenly appearing from 
hesond the great wall between Carlisle and Walls- 
cntl. They would steal upon a peaceful village 
and carry off the corn and cattle in the night. From 
over the sea other strangers in long rowing boats 
crept through the darkness of a moonless night or 
the morning mists of spring and autumn. They 
rowed into harbour mouths and up rivers, plundering 
anti burning. These were tall fair-haired men— 
Angles and Saxons-- whose homes were along the 
shores of the North Sea and the Baltic, in the coun- 
tries we now call Holland and North Germany, 

They were brave, for they did not fear to cross the 
vStormy seas in their open rowing boats, but they 
were wild and cruel, too. They had never heard of 
Christunity. Over the camp fire at night they told 
stories of Woden the father of the gods, of Thor and 
his hammer, of Freya who brings in the Spring, and 
of Loki the mischief maker. To them the marshes 
and wild heaths were the homes of dragons and 
other monsters, and they thought goblins might 
lurk near their houses. 

At first they probably only came to plunder, but 
when they found that there were hardly any soldiers 
m Britain, and that there were plenty of trees for 
building houses and boats and making ploughs, and 
plenty of corn, some of them decided to leave 
their old homes for ever and settle in this land. 

Sometimes to-day' w’hcn men are ploughing or 
digging a new drain or laying the foundations of a 
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umsc near a river, they iind-“as they did at Bradford- 
)ii Avon in YC’iltshirc' the burial grounds of these 
^axon and Anglian invaders and settlers. Buried 
ti their graves arc swords and brooches, for they 
■seheved that they would need them in the shadowy 
and to which they thought they were going when 
hey died. These earlv burial grounds seem gener- 
ilh to he along the banks of rivers, so we think 
hat the invaders did not leave their boats behind 
hem bv the shore, 'but sailed up the rivers until they 
'ound some dry ground, gravel or rock, on which 

0 build their new homes. 

'file native inhabitants of Britain did not stand 
nuch chance against the ruthless invaders. If they 
esisted, their villas and towns and villages would 
)e burned or thrown to the ground. Probably a 
>ood many of them did not light. Then the new- 
omers seem to have left them to live in their old 
-ullages on the hillsides. But the Saxons and Angles 
luilt new homes in the river valleys. They called 
he villages, where the British people lived, Weala- 
un or Weala-cot, or sometimes Brittas-tun, names 
vhich mean the village of the Welsh, or the village 
)t the Britons. These old names are still used 
o-day. We call them Walton or Walcot or Bretton. 

1 he people who lived in them must have gone on 
sloughing their ticlds and tending their cattle, and 
lOme of them still worked as potters and metal 
vorkers and sold their bowds and brooches to their 
lew Bnghsh neighbours. Some of them may have 
lad to work for the English as slaves. They were 
'irobably sad and poor. 
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Perhaps some of these English pirates who 
invaded Britain brought their little giaiidchildien 
with them to their new homes. By the time the 
grandchildren of these grandchildren were growing 
lip. Snot's folk and Deornoth's folk had done much 
more tlian build whole villages of wattle -and daub 
or timber houses. Thev had also cut down large 
parts of the forest round their homes, and grubbed 
up the tree roots and undergrowth. Their heavy 
ploughs, drawn by eight slowlv moving oxen, had 
ploughed up the soil, and now round the village 
\\ ere three great litlds. 

bach year one field was sown with wheat or rye 
for making bicad, the next was sown with barley 
for brewing ale, while the third was testing — waiting 
to be sown again the following year. In the 
meantime the cattle were allowed to roam over it, 
feeding (m the stubble and the weeds which sprang 
up in the summer. Where the woodland had been 
lett uncut, the vilLige pigs fed on the acorns and 
beech nuts, guarded by tbc village swineherd, and 
now and again the villagers came to cut wood for 
their fires, or tor making or mending tlieir ploughs 
and thtir tables and stools and plates and oxen yokes. 

Bevond tile village stretched miles of roun-h heath 
or wasteland, covered with gorse and heather or low- 
growing bashes of hazel and birch. Here the cows 
uhich Were not kept in the stubble field W'ould be 
tccilinif. Tin re would be a hayiield near the river, 
but tlurt was still no church. 

\<iu know the stories of St. Columba of Ireland 
and St. Augustine of Rome, and how they came as 
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inivsiotiarics to these lands. Their work was earned 
on hy other monks, Aidan and Cuthbert in the north, 
Felix and Fursey and Paulinus in the south and east. 
These men toiled to bring the story of a God of Love 
to men and women and children who had lived in 
fear of angrv or cruel gods and goddesses, of strange 
monsters and spiteful goblins. Over pathless hills 
and moors these missionaiies wandered, sometimes 
not knowing whetlier they would find lood and a 
welcome at the end of the day, or whether fierce 
men would throw stones at them and drive them 
away. Idttle hy little men came to tiust them, and to 
learn the story of Jesus which they told. Some men 
gave them land and helped them to build little 
churches ot wood or stone. 

Sometimes the sound of an axe would be heard on 
some lonely island or river bank. Men were cutting 
down trees to build a home, or monastery, for a band 
of monks— men who had promised to give all their 
lives to serving God and worshipping Him. Soon 
withm the monastety a school was set up. Young 
men and bovs came to leain to read and write in 

.1 

Latin, to sing and to say the Psalms. What they 
had learnt they went into the villages round about 
and taught others. 

In the far north of England a young noble or thane 
called Beiiet Biscop decided to become a monk. He 
crossed the sea and tr.ivelled to Rome, and to a 
monastery school at a place called Lciins in France. 
\\ hen he came home the king of that northern part 
oi England called Northumbria (north of Humber) 
gave him some land at the mouth of the river Wear. 
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Here on cither side of the river he built monasteries. 
One in the village of Wcaimouth he called after 
St. Peter. The other which stood on. the opposite 
b.iijk of the river in the village of Jarrow he called 
after St. Paul. 

Ttj this second monastery there was brought one 
day a little boy called Bede. He was only seven 
\tars old, but he longed to learn to read and write 
and sing. In the monastery he found all sorts of 
wonderful things going on Benct, who was called 
Abbot or father by the monks, had invited glass- 
woikers and stone-masons to come over the sea from 
b’ranec and Italy to teach his monks how to make 
glass lamps for the monastery church, and how to cut 
.ind carve in stone, how to cast bells and make 
knives. A monk called John had a special class of 
bovs and young men whom he was teaching to 
chant the psalms and the Latin service as they were 
chanted in Rome. In the walls of the monastery 
were hxed cupboards full of precious books, beauti- 
fully written, with their capital letters coloured in 
blue and red and gold, and their heavy bindings 
decorated with shining stones 

1 here u as one room m the monastery where 
monks who could write specially beautifully, made 
copies ot the most precious books. These were given 
to other monasteries or churches which had need of 
them. Hcic, when he grew up, Bede spent many 
hours both t opting and writing books himself. 

As rnouasteiies such as Wcarmouth and Jarrow, 
and others like them, grew up in England, the 
country round them was better tilled, the sheep and 
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COWS more carefully tended. Not only monks, but 
the sons of kings and nobles learnt to read and write 
and sing. More books were written and copied. 
Men learnt to know more about thcii bodies, how to 
keep them w'cll and cuic them if they were ill. They 
read more about countries 
they had never visited and 
things which happened long 
before they were born. 

In some of the monas- 
teries of those days, it was 
the custom to keep a 
chronicle 01 book in which 
a monk wrote down the 
most important things 
which happened in Eng- 
land year by year Under 
the year 787 one of them 
wrote: “In this year first 
came three ships of North- 
men out of Haerethaland. ^ picture of a r>imk 

And then the reeve (king s Kot,u th skipi of h,s chair and 
ofiicer) rode to the place, hu unlu.r mstruments and 
and would have driven 
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them to the king s town, 

because he knew not who they were, and there 
thty slew him. These were the first ships of Danish 
men which sought the land of the English nation.” 

Tlie ships m which these strangers came to 
bmgland were beautifully built of wood and driven 
through the sea by oars. At the prow was carved a 
dragon’s head. They believed that this would 
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frighten away the gods and god- 
desses of their enemies, for they 
/ wci e heathen men who still believed 

li unlike those in which 

I M the English once believed. They 

I 1 called themselves Vikings, which 

pcrlups means warriors. Once, 
'‘'‘^'1 when some of them were asked 
where their chief was, they said: 
f ..--jri Po-f If no chief for we arc all 

o.,V,t; ■'ihp. >u~ih equal one to another.” 

* The Vikings sailed the high seas in 

search of adventure. Some of their ships went to Ice- 
land, some to the Faeioe Isles, some to Iceland, some 
to England, some to France, and some even to far- 
av, ay Russia. It is said that some even went as far 
as the coasts of America. 


When they were not exploring and plundering 
they ploughed and sowed their land, they sang 
song.s and told talcs of gods and heroes, they built 
their ships, and carved stone monuments with 
iigurcs of animals and interlacing leaves. 

But to the English their coming was terrible. 
Year after year the chronicle tells how the Viking 
army matched through the land, burning and 
plundering villages and churches. King Alfred of 
'Wessex was driven to take refuge all one winter 
in the Isle of Athelncv When the spring came, 
messengers galloped from village to village with 
the glad tidings tlut the king was coming again. 
“Then”, sa\s the chronicle, “the men of Somerset 
and men of Hampshire and the men of Wiltshire were 
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fain (glad) of their recovered 
King.” They matched beneath 
his banner and defeated the 
Danish King Guthrum in battle. 
Alfred made a treaty which said 
that Guthriim should rule over 
the cast of England wlnle he 
ruled in the south and west, and 
Guthrum promised that he and 
his chief men would become 
Christians. So they came to be 
baptised, and Alfred was Guth- 
rum’s godfather, and made a 
I//' 1. op//! great feast at Wedmore and gave 
.tv/m his godson many splendid gifts. 
The picture shows part of a cross found at Easby 
in Yorkshire You can tell from the name of the 
phiLC that it was a Viking settlement and the cross 
may have been carved by A^iking craftsmen or by 
Englishmen taught by Vikings. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THIEVES AND POLICEMEN IN 
ENGLAND IN THE DAYS OF 
THE ANGLES AND SAXONS 

I F the people who live next door to you had gone 
away tor a holiday and lett their house shut up, 
and you saw a strange man trying to get in through 
one of the windows in the dusk, I wonder what you 
would do? I expect the Lx*si thing to do woukl be 
to call the nearest policeman. If there were no 
policenuin about, it would be a good thing to run 
to the telephone box and ring up the police station. 
But in the days that you arc now reading about there 
Were no telephones. Since thete weie no trained 
policemen either, everyone had to help to catch 
thieves and wrong-doers. 

Ixt us imagine that it is a hot day early in July 
somewhere about the yeai looo A.D. The village 
street looks quite deserted, except for a few cocks 
and hens set .itching in the dung heaps near the 
vattle and daub cottages. The men and boys arc 
busy in the meadow getting in the hay. It has been 
a wet June, so the hay harvest is late. Even the 
housewives have had to leave their cooking and 
spinning to help to rake the mown grass into cocks 
or “ pikes”. 

A\\a\ on the heath, Wott, the cowherd, has 
fallen asleep m the shade of a gorse bush. The cows 
are swishing their tails to keep off the flies. Some of 
them are knee-deep in the bog-water. Suddenly out 
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from the shatlovv of the wood creeps a stealthy figure. 
!Ie wears a shabby homespun tunic and hood, 
,uul his loose trousers arc tied in round his thin legs 
with bands of straw. He carries a long hazel stick 
in his hand. 

He looks all round from under his shaggy eye- 
hrou s. He hides behind the gorsc bush and drops 
a small clod of earth near Wott’s head to make sute 
that he is asleep. Then he creeps up to one of the 
tows and touches her smartly with his hazel wand. 
.She kicks out lazily and then begins to move off in 
front of the strangci towards the wood. The 
strangtr has got what he wanted, but he soon has 
more than he wanted, for the cow he has chosen is a 
leader and the others begin to follow her! Soon 
ihetr soft Mowings and snortings and the gentle thud 
of their feet rouse Wott. He yawns, sits up, and 
pushes his long tow-coloured hair out of his eyes. 
\\ hy are the tows so much excited^ He rubs his 
c)cs and looks towards the wood. There, moving 
now very fast, he sees the stianger driving the cow, 
Daisy, hcfoic him. “ Out, Out, ” he cries, and seizing 
the horn he wears at his belt he begins to blow. 

The sound of the horn and of Wott’s cries is 
tamed bv the soft summer air to the meadow. As 
thev hear it CJurth and Edgar and Edith and Hilda 
and the others pause in their work. Someone says, 
“It is the hue and cry— it comes from the common.” 
Hilgar, who has been chosen alderman of the village 
tor that year, begins to blow his horn. Picking up 
their scythes and rakes and knives, all the haymakers 
‘iCt oft tovurds the common. There they find Wott 
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trying to look as though he has uot been to sleep. 
He points the way and they run toNvards the wood. 
There is an old custom which says they must follow 
a thief to the boundary of tlicir parish, but that is a 
long way. Some of them are stout and hot and soon 
sit down in the shade. Others turn back to the hay- 
field, when no one is looking. But the young boys 
are enjoying themselves; led by Edgar they rush 
shouting through the wood. Dry le.ives and broken 
branches crack under their feet. 

In the meantime the stranger has heard the cries of 
“Out, Out,” and the sound of hoins. He is 
frightened and forgets to drive Daisy. She turns 
round and trots slowly away and is never seen in 
the village again. The alderman and the boys come 
to a glade in the wood. On the far side of it, the 
stranger is just disappearing between the trees. He 
runs faster as he hears them come. Perhaps he will 
get away. But no ' He catches his foot 111 the root of 
a tree and fills heavily to the ground There he is 
sitting on the ground. He has hit his head and is 
dazed and giddy. In a moment they are on him. 

If only he had Daisy still wdth him, an old custom 
allowed them to hang him on the nearest tree there 
and then. But now there is nothing to show that 
he tried to steal a cow. He and Wott will have to 
go before the court of the sheiiff who rules the shire 
for the King. If the cow had not been worth more 
than fourpence, they could have gone to the district 
or “ hundred ” court which meets once a month. But 
Daisy is worth thirty pence, so they must wait for 
the shire court which is only held twice a year. 
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llicrc ss no prison to put the thici' in. Kdg.tr will 
to kc'(.[' him in his own cottage. He is tlrcacl- 
hilh .ih.iul th.it he niav cst.ipe, so he collects the 
hta'viest thains lie can lincl and puts them on his 
ankles and wrists, and fastens one round his waist. 
He kccp'i him shut up day and night. 

Da\s -and weeks pass. It is nearly time to go to 
the shentFs court. W’ott is getting very frightened. 
He will have lo stand up and sav what the thief has 
dont. 'I here arc special wools he must use. If he 
makts .1 mistake the thief will he allow'cd to go free. 
Wotr floes not scant the thief to go free, livery 
evening wIk n he tomes b.iek witli the cows he goes 
to the priest’s lottage to sav the words over to him. 
1‘vtrv tvtniug he makes the same mistake The 
plk^t tries hard to help him to remember. 

And now the <l.iy has tome. Everyone is up very 
earlv. Ihlgar must go .ind t.vke Wott and the thief 
with him. He must see th.it the tliief is so heavily 
shamed that he cannot caeape on the way. Some 
of the other men of the village must go too, for they 
ha\e their land on eoneiition that they always go to 
the shentFs eourt. The women were up before 
sunrise. 'I he) gi\e the men cakes of rye bread, and 
slices of s.dt poik tiom the v.its m the corner of the 
eottauea 'I hese the men put in the wallets they 
we.ii hani'ing ftoni their giidics, for they will be 
awa', all and perliaps for sevend da\s. As soon 
as the sun is up tUev set out. As they pass through 
otiu'i villages more men join them. Some arc going 
about tlictts or other crimes, others must be* at the 
court \\ heaevee it meets. 
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At last they come to the place where the court is 
held. It IS a great oak ttce, hundreds of years old, 
standing by itself in the middle of a common. 
Against the tree is a log of wood, and on it is sitting 
\Xhlthcof, the sheriff. Beside him, holding a roll of 
parchment, is his clerk. He has an inkhorn hanging 
from his girdle and a pen made of a goose-quill stuck 
in his hat. On the other side of W'althcof is a priest 
with a shaven head. He has a bar of iron lying by 
him, a stick of wax and a large seal. He has kindled 
.1 file of wood and dried leaves. 

There are thiee other logs of wood, one on either 
side of the sheriff’s log, and one just opposite him. 
'I'he four of them make an open square. The men 
who aKvays have to come to the court go and sit 
down upon these logs They are all talking and 
making a great noise: by and by the clerk calls for 
order. He reads the names of all the people who 
should be present, A good many of them have not 
come, for there are no calendars or clocks in the 
villages and it is easy to make a mistake in the time 
or even in the day. But Walthcof says enough are 
there and the business can begin. 

The first people to be called are a red-cheeked 
woman called Kyneburga and a fiightcned-looking 
man called Lcofwin, They come and stand in the 
middle of the square, and Kyneburga tells how 
Leofwin left bis ploughshare in the King’s highway, 
and she, going out to draw water from the well 
before sumise, fell over it and cut her leg, so that 
from the Feast of St. Michael last past until the 
Friday before the Feast of St. Nicholas she could not 
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put her ioot to the ground. She gets all her clifTicult 
words and sentences quite right and says that Peaga 
and ChrJiva aie lure to speak tor her. They, too, say 
thtit wolds correctly. Then LcofVin has to answer. 
He is very frightened, hut he gets through his part 
safeiv too. Still no one knows whether Kyneburga 
has Teally spoken the truth about the matter. Either 
she or Lcofwin will have to do something to prove 
who is riglit. The shcritf asks the men on the 
benches to say who shall make proof. They talk 
together for a few minutes. At last one of them, 
who acts as spokesman, says Lcofwdn shall make 
proof ami he shall make it hv ordeal hy lire. 

Poor Lcofwin turns very avhite. The priest has 
put the har ot iron in the fire. He calls Leofwin and 
tells him to puk it up and carry it red hot foe nine 
pans across the square. If he cannot carry it, 
everyone will think he is guilty. He picks it up, 
walks rune paces .ind drops it to the ground. The 
priest takes his burnt hand, binds it up and seals the 
bandage He is told he must come back in three 
day s. It his hand is healing he will be supposed not 
guslt\, but if it is tcstcring men wall say that show’-s 
he is guilty, and he will have to pay a fine. 

Now it is Wott's turn. He and the thief are led 
into the ccniic of the square, Wott tells his tale and 
this time he makes no mistake. The thief must 
atiswn. He is di//y attei the long tramp in his 
hear,} thams. He cannot remember wdiat he ought 
to say. He say.', a tew words, stumbles and stops. 
Hicrc IS a grc.il shout. Everyone believes that he 
is proved guilty. Then Waltlicof asks the men on 
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the benches what his punishment should be. They 
all bejrin talking -at once. At last the leader gets up 
and says that he must pay 3 od. to Daisy’s owner. 

And so all day the business goes on. Some men 
have to go to the ordeal, some break down and must 
pay the fine or even be hanged. The men on the 
benches say that some must go away and find six 
(7r even twelve friends to come back to the court 
with them, next time it meets. There they will have 
to laise their hands towards heaven and swear that 
their ti lend is such a good man that they arc sure he 
would never do the thing of which he is accused. 

Some ot the prisoners, wdien they hear this, look 
very frightened, for they arc not good men, and 
will find it haul to find twelve friends to sw'car for 
them. Men believed in those days that if they swore 
something untrue they might be killed by lightning 
or tossed by a bull or choked with the next piece 
ot bread they ate. 

The sun sets and still there are more cases to be 
tried. Waltheof, the sheiiff, says they must meet 
again on the next day. Those whose cases have been 
tried may go home, but the men on the benches 
must come again for as many days as they are needed. 
They all begin grumbling for they want to get back 
to their work in the fields. The next day hardly any 
of them are there. Waltheof says there are not 
enough to make a court. The aldermen in charge of 
the prisoners wlio have not been tried must take 
them home again, and keep them safely chained for 
another six months. 



CHAPTr.R SIX 


THE NORMANS AND WHAT THEY 
DID FOR ENGLAND 

Y Or have read in chapter four how the Viking 
sea rover', sailed over the sea to Iceland and 
England and even perhaps as tar as North America. 
Otliers made their homes in that part of France which 
we nou eail NormaneK- the land of the Norsemen. 
Here w-is horn the ho\ who atterwards became 
King \X ilharn I of I'ngland. His father, Robert, was 
Duke, or leader, of all the Noimans in Normandy. 
When his little son was otd\ seven veats old, Robert 
sailed awav to the Grusades. Rclore* he W’cnt he 
took \\ illiam V ifli him to a meeting of all the great 
men of the land. While the fntlc boy sat solemnly 
in a chair the nobles, one bv one, knelt before him. 
They placed their huge hands between his little ones 
and promised to be faithtui to him all the time hts 
father w as aw a\ . 

Robert never came hack, so that William became 
Duke of Normandy while he was still a child. He 
w as hot tcmpercil , bu t brave. He expected people to 
ohev him, but he liked them to have good laws 
which t!ic\ could understand, so that the country 
might be tret* troin violent men. In this wav 
iiHrehant'i nindit travel wdth their goods from town 
lo town Yvitliout being lohhed, and monks and 
prit '(s and women need not he afiaid to moem about 
the laiki unarmed. 

'Vv'illiam’s cousin, Edward the Confessor, was 
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Kinj; of EngLind. When he 
a. br»y the Danes had come 
to lhyn,land. They had 
driven T'dwatd trom his home 
and he had tound safety in Nor- 
mand}. There he k.irnt to love 
Norman and French ways. At 
lcni»th the Dane who had made 
himself King of Tngland died, 
and Hijuard was able to go 
back to his own countrv. If 
sttnied to him a wet and higgy 
island after the sun of France, 

Fie was shosked to .see the 
chutches ill-kept. They weie 
built of wood and of loughly hew'ti stone Often 
the roiifs leaked and there was no glass in the win- 
dows, He found that many of the priests could 
hardly read, and that the\ did not understand the 
Latin words thev used m the church services. The 
schools, which had been set up by people such as 
Abbot Benet Biscop, had disappeared. During the 
long years ot lighting against the Norsemen, men had 
not had time or peace for learning. One of the places 
which had fallen into rum w^as the Abbey church of 
St. Peter, called Westminster. It stood on Thornev 
Island, dose to the King’s own Palace on the banks 
of the Thames, not far from London. 

King Ldward invited Frenchmen and Normans 
to come over to Fngland to help him to rebuild this 
church. He made another Frenchman, Robert of 
Jumieges, Bishop of London. Others came over to 
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Visit liim from lime to time. The gtcat men of 
Engl.ind were veiy angiy about this. They did not 
like the Normans and Frenchmen with their tidy 
ways, and their careful manners at table. They 
thought It was )ust boastiulncss that made them 
learn to read and write and understand the Latin 
services. 

Edward had no children, and it is said that at one 
time he promised his cousin Wdlliam that he should 
he King ot England after him. But when he lay 
dvmg on Tweltth Night in the year 1066, )ust as his 
church of Westminster was being timshed, he said 
that he hoped that the English Earl Haiold would be 
chosen by Englishmen as their King. 

Harold was lighting against a Danish army in 
the north of England when a wild-eyed messenger 
galloped up. He brought news that the ships of 
William the Norman were off the coast of Sussex. 
By a rapid march, Harold and his tiled army reached 
the edge of a line of hills overlooking Hastings and 
the sea. Here, on October 14th, 1066, at the end of 
a day of battle, Haiold lay dead. The English army 
had been put to flight. 

It was a November d.iv three ywais later. The good 
folk who lived in the wattle and daub cottages, which 
clusteied round the abbey we now call Peterborough 
Cathedral, heard the hell tollmg from the monks’ 
chuich. Brand, the abbot, was dead. Men heg.an to 
wonder who the monks would choose to be their 
new' abbot. The new' King, W-^illiam, did not mean 
them to choose anyone they liked. He knew that 
the monks of Peterborough were idle and ignorant, 
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.iiid that the villages round, over which the abbot 
had been lord, were full of uiiiuly men. He 
determined that this should stop. He sent a 
messenger riding to the monastery to say that he 
expected the monks to choose as abbot a French 
monk named I'urold. 

Quieklv the news spre.id from village to village. 
Align groups of men would gather and ganc across 
tlie lUt lands t(» where thev could see the walls of 
the monastery on a little hit of rising ground above 
the marshes and w.iterways ot the Fen. These villages 
lu'longcd to the abbey. Thtir thanes, or lords, were 
the abbot's men. 'I'liev vowed thev would not have 
a Noirnau as their overlord. One alter another they 
slipped away to the monastery of Fly. Most of the 
monks of Peterborough followed them. 

There was a fleet of D.uush pirate ships in the 
waters round lily. It was either a tliane or a monk 
w'ho went to the pirate captain and promised to 
guide his ships through the water courses of the 
Fen to Peterborough. A few days later the villagers 
of Peterborough saw' the long ships of the Danes 
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anchor in the river. The pirates swarmed out of 
their boats. It was not loiif^ before smoke and flames 
were rising from the monastery. The Danes were 
hurrying back to their ships carrying golden crosses, 
richly-bound service books, the abbot’s cross and 
his embroidered robes and vestments. 

A few days later the Norman, Turold, followed by 
one bundled and sixty knights, came riding along 
the road from the little town of Stamford, where he 
had been resting. When he got to Peterborough he 
found the monastery in ruins, the church plundered, 
and most of the monks gone. When King William 
heard what had happened he was very angry. He 
came with an army and besieged the thanes and 
monks in Ely. Probably none of them ever came 
back to their homes to tell the tale of what happened 
there, for in William’s eyes they were traitors. 
Abbot Tuiold gave their villages to his French and 
Norman knights. 

In the garden of one of the houses beneath the 
walls of Peterborough Cathedral is a high mound — 
almost a little hill. It is called Tout-hill or the 
Watch hill. No one knows how it was made or by 
whom, but it overlooks the direction in which the 
old Peterborough village (Mcdeshamstile) lay. It 
may be that the new abbot was afraid of the surly 
looks of his villagers, and that he bade his bailiff 
order them to come, day after day, to toil at throw- 
ing up this great mound. Perhaps he meant to put 
a little wooden watch tower on the top, and to set 
soldiers there to see that the villagers did not rise 
against him. 
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Petti h«i rough and its villages were not the only 
plates in Fngland to which Norman abbots and 
Norman lords came in thd- years aftei the battle of 
Hastings. Manv Englishmen died fighting against 
the King. William took their villages and gave 
them as a reward to the Eicnchmcn and Noimans 
and I'knnngs who had helped him to conquer 
I-'ngland. W hen an English bishop or abbot died, 
ihe King nearly alwavs sent a Norm.in to take his 
plate. Once more the monks had to keep the strict 
rules of the monastery. They must have good 
manner^ at rued times. Tlic\ must not have rich 
eovctleis on their beds. They must get up at 
midnight and go into the dim church to praise God, 

1 hev must learn to sing the solemn chants that were 
used in the <.hiit( hes of Eranec. Good .seholais were 
pul in eliaige of tlie schools. Boys learnt once mote 
to understand the Latin sere ices. One monk, called 
the almoner, vas in eh.uge of the old clothes of the 
monks and the broken bread which was left aftet 
meals. Thc'-e he collected to give to the poor folk 
vv ho ealLd at the monaster) gate. 

B) and hv in the villages of England, great 
eaaggons drawn by oxen began to bring blocks of 
stone from ihe nearest quarries. The Norman lord of 
the \ iliage h id sait foi Erctith masun.s oi builders to 
rcqsiir or rebuild the church. We can tell which 
parts <if our ihiirchcs were huilt in the d.iys of King 
Wilham's sons and great-grandsons by the beautiful 
round aiehis over their doorways and windows, 
(belt pillars sanding on square bases c.ury the 
lound atchea of the nave. Perhaps we can picture 
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X little ciowd 
ot English 
children 
witching the 
deft Norman 
carvers as 
they shape 
the blocks of 
stone with 
an axe. This 
one IS calv- 
ing the head 
of a strange 
monster to 

act as a water-spout. This other is carving a kind of 
/ig-2ag pattern, or diamond-shaped lo/enges on the 
stones which are to form the arch over the doorway. 

At first many of the new Norman lords made their 
villagers throw up mounds with deep ditches round 
them, and put up little wooden watch towers on 
them as a refuge against rebels. Many vears later 
King William’s great-grandson allowed some of his 
lords to build stone towers or “Keeps” upon these 
mounds. Perhaps near your home there may be the 
remains of one of these Norman castles. It may be 
a round tower or a square “Keep”, with walls many 
teet thick. You can recognise it by its round- 
arched doors and windows and its >dg-2.ag ornament. 

By this tune the English villagers hacl begun to 
use some Fiench words mixed with their English 
talk. They spoke perhaps of the village instead of 
the tun. 
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They still went to the Hundred or Shiie court 
with their quarrels. If they were supposed to have 
done wrong, they might still have to prove their 
itinocencc by carrying red-hot iron in their hands; 
but now and again there was great excitement in the 
villages. News came that the king’s own judges 
were travelling through the shires to see that all 
robbers or thieves were being caught and punished. 
If a man had a very bad character with his neigh- 
bours, even if he could carry his red-hot iron 
without getting a festered hand, the judges would 
order that he must leave the country as soon as the 
wind would carry him over the sea. 

Here is a glossary telling you the meaning of the 
hard words in the plan: 

?resb}tety The eastern part of the chutth beyond the choir stalU. 

I trtSory The place where rehes of saints w'cre kept. 

(. flUrir The monk who had clurqc of the food provisions and 
wines and beet 

Chapter The room where the monks met to settle the affairs of 

the monastery < 

Ihr/ir. The dormitory or bedroom 

Frater- The dirung-room nr refectory 

Hostrj The building where guests were received. 

Infirmary The building to whith sick monks were sent 
Ijjdy Chapel The chipcl built m honour of the Virgin Mary the 
Mother of Jesus 

Af'seruorel The building where moiik> who needed it might have 
social food 

Solar Tilt parlour or sitting-ioom 
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VILLAGE LIFE WHEN HENRY III 
WAS KING 

I N this ch.iptcr \vc shall need our magic carpet 
again. We will ask it to carry us hack to the 
davs when a little nine-ycai-olJ hov, Henry III, had 
)ust htcorne King ol’ England. It wms the ycai 
laiti. 

W'e will imagine that our carpet has put us dowm, 
on a hue E’ehruatv mot lung, on some high ground 
It! r»nc of the Midland ctuuittcs ot England. All 
round us stretches a great heath The tiiif at our 
kef is short and springy. The gorsc hushes show 
hett and there a lew' tailv \ellow' dowels, smelling 
'-weet and iiuttv. I’lic ha/el catkins dance in the 
luci/e. Below us, a long was off, is a dark line of 
woodland, oak and heech, not yet in leaf Beyond 
that a faint hluc ha/e of smoke uses into the air. It 
is tlx wood ^moke from the houses of a village on 
the far side ot the wood. 

Let us follow- this tattle track w'hich le.ids across 
file common. Heie and there arc stacks of turfs 
which have been eiit into neat squares. Someone 
will come to tetv.h them b\ and by when they arc 
tpiitc ilry, tor thev make good firing, and each 
\illager i\ allowed to cut a eertain numbei. Now 
w e Lonu in sight < d tlie \ illage cow'S. Thev are loiig- 
itggvd |ion\ iieatiitcs, tor tliey have had very little 
to eat dm mg the winter. No one has thought yet 
of growing turnips or mangolds to feed them on, 
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and last summer’s hay crop was a poor one. Here 
is the village cowherd. He has not fallen asleep as 
Wott did; he is busy cutting a reed, to make a pipe 
on which he can play tunes and while away the long 
hours before he takes the cattle back to the village. 

Now we are on the verge of the wood. It looks 
dark and mysterious, and we can hear crunchings 
and snortings and the crackle of dead leaves. What 
can it be? Why, it is a great herd of pigs. In the 
autumn they fed in the wood on acorns and beech 
masts. But now they have only the poor grass )ust 
outside. This baie-lcggcd boy, dressed in a home- 
spun reddish-brown tunic must be the swineherd. 
If we ask him to whom the pigs belong, he will tell 
us that forty of them belong to his lord, and the lest 
to the villagcis, but that the villagcis must pay one 
pig to the lord for cvciy ten they teed in the wood or 
on the common. 

A little further on there is a sound of chopping 
It is the hayward who looks after the village tences. 
He is cutting down trees to mend the fence round 
the village meadow, and to make hurdles for the 
shccpfolds. Now we see the sunlight filtering 
thtough the branches at the edge of the wood. A 
few more steps and our path comes into the open 
ag.iin. We are standing on the edge of a great 
field which covers perhaps as many as 500 or 700 
acres. 

Wc can see five or six ploughs at work in different 
parts of the field. Let us look at this one near us. 
Instead of being made of iron or steel as psloughs 
are to-dav, it is a clumsy thing made almost entirely 
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of w(Kid. Only the share and the coulter, or blade, 
are of iron. It is not drawn by a tractor or even by 
horses- Four or perhaps even eight oxen are yoked 
to it, .ind vhilc a man guides the plough, a boy with 
a gt'.ul runs beside the oxen to keep them moving. 
At the end of evci} two hundred and twenty yards 
the ploughman stops to rest his oxen. He calls this 
a furrow long, or fur-long. 

It is rime to begin .ig.tin. The boy guides the 
oxen at right angles to the furiow which has just 
been ploughed, and then turns them at right angles 
again. The man lowers the coulter and the share 
begins to cut another furrow parallel to the first one. 
By dinner time they should have ploughed a piece 
of land about two hundred and twenty yards long by 
about twenty-two yards wide. That is what we 
should call an acre. Now the ploughman un-yokes 
and hobbles the oxen, and sits down with the other 
men and hoys at the side of the field. Out of the 
bags which they wear hanging from their girdles, 
they draw slices of bacon and fiat round cakes of 
bread which they have brought for their dinner. 

Suppissmg we join them and ask whose land this 
is. They w ill tell us that it is the village land. Kach 
familv has its share in it—not lying all together but 
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scattered about in half-acre strips in different parts. 
“Then whose are the oxen with which you are 
piouphinp ? ” we may ask. 

“Why, each family must supply two oxen for the 
ploughs, of course,” they will reply. “This evening 
%\hcn we have finished w’^ork wc shall each lead oui 
own oxen on to the fallow, or unploughed, field for 
the night,” and they will point to another great 
field about the same size as the one that is being 
ploughed. It is unploughed— or fallow— and weeds 
and grass arc showing amidst the stubble of last 
year’s crop. 

“Why have you not ploughed it?” we ask 

“It was sown last year with barley, so this year it 
must rest; the oxen wc use in ploughing and the 
other beasts we want close at hand, are allowed to 
graze on it until we plough it in the autumn. ” 

“Do you only sow one field each ycar^” we shall 
say, 

“Oh, no,’' they answer, “the field which was 
resting last year was ploughed and sown with 
winter wheat last autumn, see wheie the young corn 
IS already showing ” 

Sure enough there is a gre.it field, already shim- 
mering with the emerald green of springing wheat. 
That, too, they tell us is shared among the whole 
village, each family having about twenty scattered 
strips in it as in the field now under the ploughs. 

When the men have finished their dinner, we will 
leave them re-yoking the oxen, and follow the 
grassy road which leads across the field to the village. 
The cottages stand along the village street. They 
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are built of wood or Iteaten mud, thatched with reeds 
nf straw. They still have no chimncys—only a hole 
in the roof till <Hii',h which partly escapes the .smoke 
from the wood- and -turf hie Inirning on the hearth- 
stone beneath. Thcic is no glass in the windows; 
a lattice work or horn shutter must be put up to 
keep out tlie wiiul and the rain. 

'I here is only one room in the house. It is dark 
and the wood smoke which has not escaped makes 
our tus smalt if we step inside. As we get used to 
the dim light we shall see that theie is not mucli 
iuriiitute, pcihaps a wooden table, a lew three- 
legged stools, one chest to keep elothes in, another 
for corn, and .t thinl for the bedding-straw-filled 
maltrcsses, logs for pillows, and coarsely woven 
blatikas. ham is Ininging troni the rafteis, bows 
and arrows, a pitehfoik and a distalT ate the only 
ornaments on the nuid-piastered walls. The floor 
u ot beaten eartli strewn witli rushes. The wmaving 
loom, on which the mistress oi the house weaves all 
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the doth for the famil)’’ clotlies, as well as blankets 
for the beds, stands in one corner. 

Let us leave the cottage again and walk on down 
the village street Here is the stone- built church. 
It has round-arched doorways and windows, so we 
know it was built at least filty years before in Nor- 
man times. The churches men arc building m 1216 
have pointed arches and new fashions in ornament. 
Here comes the piiest. We know him because the 
crown of his head is shaven and he wears a black 
gown down to his ankles. He has been teaching 
Latin and psalm-singing to a few of the clevetei 
hovs of the village. They hope to be piiests them- 
selves when they grow up, but they will have to 
pay monev to the lord of the inanoi if they do this 
instead ol working in the fields. This alleinoon the 
priest will go to help with the ploughing, for he, toes, 
lias strips of land m the common fields He was up 
at suntise this morning After he had said Mass in 
church, he went to visit bome sick folk in the village 

Now we come to a large house. It is built of 
wood, and it has some helds of its own lound it, 
and m the garden it has a dovecot. This shows us 
that it belongs to the lord of the manor, for only he 
may keep doves. 

Nfow the road dips steeply by a river which marks 
the village boundary. Along the banks are grassy 
meadovvs. Sheep and cattle have fed here all the 
autumn and winter, hut soon the hayward will put 
up a fence to keep out beasts and let the ha> grow 
bach villager will he allowed the hay from about 
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two .icrrv of mcAclow. Here is the lord’s watcr- 
inilL All the villa, uers must have their corn ground 
In the lord’s miller. He will keep some of the flour 
as p,umeiu. 

If we Slav m the village all night we shall be 
wakened at suniise hy the sound of shuffling feet. 
The men from the cottages are on their way to the 
hall. It is one ot the d.ays when they must work for 
the lord ot the village instead of for themselves. 
They are going to hear from the lord’s bailiff what 
work they are to do that day. Perhaps Alan and 
Roger ate tcild to plough the lord’s close, John and 
Robert are to clean the ditches which run down to 
the mill stream. They will grumble at this, for it 
IS a dirty loh. But they are not free to choose. As 
long as thev do as they arc told, they cannot be 
turned out of their cottages and their strips in the 
fields, but if they refused to work they would be 
cruclh punished. 

The day will seem long to John and Robert, but 
at length the sun sets, and with aching backs and 
muddy tunics, thev go home. As they go they begin 
to sing, for the next day is the Feast of St. Valentine. 
It iv, a holy day or holiday The villagers will go 
early to church to hear Mass, but after that, apart 
from milking the cows and seeing that the pigs and 
sheep and poultry are fed, they can amuse themselves. 

Some V andering players have come to the village. 
There is a hcarward with a performing bear, and a 
nun who can balance a swmrd on the end of his nose, 
and there is also a pedlar with a pack full of laces and 
ribbons and needles and spices. They will be on the 
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Village gfccn all day; and when the good folk are 
tired 01 dancing and wrestling they will squat on 
the grass and watch their tricks and bargain for the 
pedlar’s wares, for there arc no shops in the village. 

The next day the pedlar is starting his jouincy 
again. He is going to Norfolk and perhaps he will 
take us with him. None of the villagers can come 
with us, for if they leave their home they have to pay 
a heavy fine to the lord. We shall have to walk for 
a w'cek or ten days, stopping to sell the pedlar’s 
wares in towns and villages, and sleeping in the guest 
house of a monastery or in the one Ing bedroom of 
an inn. 

\^"hcn we come at last to the end of our journey, 
this Norfolk village looks at flist sight very like the 
plate in the Midlands from which we set out. Here 
is the heath, and beyond the heath the woodland, 
and round the village the ploughlands, though they 
arc not so large as those wc have left. But look at 
the first field ! On some parts of it people are 
ploughing, but on other parts the wheat is already 
springing, and here and there a hurdle fence has been 
put up and a flock of sheep is grazing on a patch of 
stubble. The same thing seems to be true of the 
other fields too. Let us speak to this man who is 
leaning over the hurdles looking at the sheep. 

“Good morning, whose sheep are these?” 

“They arc mine. ” 

“Why have you folded them on the plou filled 
field?” 

“This is my own holding. I do what I please 
with it. I have ploughed my land in the west field, 
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. xnd the rest ot mv strips in tins field are already 
growing; wheat. These strips must he fallow this 

}tMl. 

“But arc you not all ohhged to do the same thing 

ith lour strips?” 

“ No, why should we ? \X’e do as 'wc think fit. ” 

“But what docs the lord of the manor say ? ” 

“Wc have no lord here. Adam de Valoignes and 
the monks of Binham have a m.inor, but we village 
folk make our own arrangements m our village 
eourt about ploughing and sowing and leaping.” 

“DonT ^ou have to work for the lord then?” 

“Wlu \t'', mv land belongs to the monks’ manor 
.ind I must plough ot sow e»r reap tor them two days 
a wTck, and p.it two hens and ten eggs at the Feast 
(h'.st Andtewc.” 

“How mueh land have vou? ” 

a 

“I have twelve acres ” 

“Is that enough for vou to live upon? In the 
village I lelr a tew da\s .igo the villagers had about 
thirlv acres c.ieli." 

“Well, we find twelve acres each plenty here.” 

It we bid him good-cLiy and pass on to the village 
street, or “gate” as it is called, we shall probably 
iiud It looking mue'h like the stieet in the Midland 
\ iMage, Perhaps the houses wtU be built of grey- 
hutd tliuts, <u ot the reddish-hiowm carstoiic which 
is tound ill parts ot Noriolk, hut they will be much 
the same lu si/e, .iiul wilhctut ehimnevs ot glass 
windows T'Ik'Ic u ill he no loid’s bouse, bceause no 
lord lives m this village. There may, instead, be a 
great barn in which the bailiff of the monks ot 
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Binb^m stores all the corn from the monks’ strips, as 
well as the eggs and poultry the villagers pay as rent. 

So you see that if you live in lui Jiast Anglian 
village you must picture it differently in the thirteenth 
century from your cousin’s village in Bedfordshire. 
If you live in Kent, or in Wales, or Scotland, you 
would have to make a different picture again. We 
have no space in this chapter to find out what these 
must have looked like. Perhaps you can find out 
about them for yourselves. 
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On the opposite page is a plan of aMidland village 
or manor. Find each kind of land mentioned in 
the chapter. Find the mill, the manor house, the 
church, the houses of the peasants. The black strips 
in the fields all belong to the lord. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE EARLY DAYS OF OUR TOWNS 

Y OU have read in chapter i, of how much 
history we can learn by keeping our eyes open 
and using our commonsense. This is as true in 
towns as it is in the country, so let us see to-day 
what arc some of the things which town children 
may be able to discover about what towns looked 
like, and what their citizens did, in the days of King 
John and ot Henry III, or perhaps Edward III and 
Richard IL 

Let us look first at the maiket place. It is gener- 
ally an open space between shops, is it not separc 
or oblong, and much wider than an ordinary street. 
Quite often four main stiects meet in it, so that it is 
really a sort of cross roads. It is perhaps the very 
earliest place m the town at which things were bought 
and sold, for people from four different directions 
could meet there to exchange flour and butter and 
eggs tor knives and bows and arrows, or a sack of 
sheep’s wool for a bale of fine cloth. 

In days when men were wdd and lawless, or in 
times of invasion bv Norsemen and Danes, unarmed 
traders might be robbed and murdered by bands of 
soldiers, so they liked to buy and sell round a stone 
or wooden cross, for they felt that the most lawless 
men would respect a cross. In some market places 
anuent stone crosses arc still standing. Most of the 
crosses are not themselves as old as the earliest days of 
the market, but have taken the place of still older ones. 

6.J 
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The cross p;cncrally stands upon a flight of steps, 
and it was on the steps that the tradets set out their 
wares bcfoic the days ot market stalls. But it was 
cold, damp work standing on the steps in autumn 
lains, and sometimes, in the days of King Edward I 
or King F.dward III, the townsfolk built a stone roof 
over their market cross just as people to-day put up 
awnings ove-r their stalls. Some of these roofed 
cro.sses arc still standing, as at Chipping Campdcii 
in Gloucestershire. 

It was not only by road that traders brought 
gotuls for sale. A good many of them came by boat. 
Thus some lo\vns have giown up where a road 
erctsscs a river, as at C^mhnJge where a budge was 
built lor the toad, ot at Ox/rni where people could 
^aadc across the shallow wMter of the ford. If the 
town grew up near enough to the sea for boats to 
bring goods from other countries, the townsfolk 
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would sooti glow lich, for the merchants from over- 
seas would need beds and food, and these they would 
have to pay for. Often the king would allow the 
town to take heavy tolls from these strangers for 
the right of landing and selling their wares. 

In some of out towns to-day there is a great 
abbev church or cathedial. Long ago, perhaps in the 
tcign of William the Conqueror, or Henry II, or 
even in Sa^on days, the king or some other great 
man gave the little village, where these towns now 
stand, to some monks. They built themselves a 
monastery to live and work m, with a dining-room 
and a dormitory or skeping-ioom, granaries and 
storehouses, and a cloister or quadiangle where the 
monks sat to read and write, and above all a great 
thurch in which by day and by night they might 
worship CJod. In .some places nearly all these 
buildings have now disappeared, but the church 
remains and has become the cathedral we know. 

In the old dajs when the monks first came, the 
vill.igc Of country town was much smaller than now. 
But the abbot or father of the monastery was a busy 
man. He needed stewards and bailiffs to look after 
his lands, and knights and squires to do the fighting 
sef\dce which the king expected even from monks 
who owned land. All these people had to have 
houses to live in, and they were too busy fighting or 
keeping accounts and collecting rents of coin and 
eggs, to till any land or make any clothes for them- 
selves. Tims, little by little, merchants and cr.iftsmen 
carnc to )om the pcas.ints who alreadv lived round the 
abbey. The merchants bought v, ax and parchment, 
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wine ami gold, and silver candlesticks, and other 
things needed for the church and sold them to 
the monks. The crattsmen made armour and swords, 
caps and cloaks, and leather shoes, and sold them to 
the knights and squires, and so a town grew up 
around the monastery. 

Some ot you may know in your town to-day a high 
grassv mound surrounded by a dry ditch many feet 
deep. Perhaps nothing now stands on the mound. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, there aie the remains of a 
stone building, or there may even be a stjuare keep 
or a round onc~a castle built by one of the Norman 
kings or barons, fiom which he could keep the 
countryside tn older. Like the monks, the constable 
or haroii who kept the castle was too busy to till fields 
and make clothes and armour for himself and his sol- 
diers. Thus, again, a town grew up round the castle. 

vSo you sec theic arc many things which may have 
caused traders to come first to the place where you 
live. Try to discover which of those you have read 
.ibout are true of youi town. 

As the merchants who lived in the towns became 
richer, there was more danger from robbers and evil 
men. Some towns had already grown up in safe 
places, where the Danes or the English had thrown 
up great turf \v.dls in the days of the Danish wars. 
Some even, such as Chester and Yoik and Lincoln, 
Mere protected by walls which the Romans built, 
which still stand to-day. Those which had no such 
protection bcg.in to build walls of tiuf or stone with 
strong gate towers and heavy wooden gates in each 
wall. King Edward I made a law that in evci v town 
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that h.itl .1 wall and gates, the- gates must he shut at 
sunset eecry evening -and not opened again until 
snntisc. By the same law he tc»nunanded that six 
men must keep watch at each gate eeeiy night from 
A^tcnsion Day until MiehaclTnas It was to he 
their dun to ariest and impiison until morning, 
every stranger thev met These men were not 
trained and paid polie’cmcn. Each street, or group 
of streets, had to ehoosc one ol its inhahitants every 
vear to act as one of the watchmen. I expect some of 
them would he higlitcned, and would turn their 
hacks or hide in some eleep shadow when they heard 
fofitsteps. Dthus prohahly felt very impoitant, and 
mad<‘ themselves a gieat niiisante hy airestiiig people 
as strangets when the\ knew pel tee fly well that they 
were resptx table eiti/ens and lived in a neighhouring 
streeL But perhaps, after all, most hiw-ahicling 
people in those iku s staved in their own houses after 
sunset. There were iu» lights in the- streets and the 
roads were hadlv maelc, tull of hole-s and puddles and 
heaps ot ruhhish which people had thrown out of 
their houses. Perhaps, too, some of the dogs and 
pigs which routed ahout in the ruhhish during the 
day had not heeii shut in. It would not he very nice 
to i.dl over one of the-se in the dark. I do not think 
\ou are likely to rind pigs feeding in the gutters of 
vour tow n to day, hut vou m.iy he able to trace some 
at k.ist of the gates, and perhaps hits of the walls are 
still standing. I'hev rnav he easily found, or they 
mav he hidden hvhind shops, and in backyards and 
gardens. In any ease they wnll show you the boun- 
daries ot vour town when the walls were first huilt. 
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As the merchants began to grow richci than their 
neiglibonrs the craftsmen, they clubbed together 
to buy fiom the Icing the right to have a Merchant 
Chid. This meant that they might meet together 
once or twice a year to make rules about trading in 
the town. The gild put itself under the protection 
of a saint, perhaps St Thomas or St. Nicholas or the 
Holv Tiinity. On the Name Day of the saint all the 
members put on their best clothes and went in 
procession to the parish church to hear mass. 
Afterwards they met in the Gild Hall. The chief 
merchant, or alderman of the Gild, sat at the head 
of the room and the otheis sat round it. They made 
rules to sav that every stranger who came to the 
toMii with fish or cloth, or “marmosets or apes or 
popinj.)} s (parrots) ” or other goods, must give to the 
members of the iXIerchant Gild the hist choice from 
his \\ ares. No one must go outside the town to meet 
the market people coming m on market day and buy, 
say, twcutv-iour eggs for a penny, and then sell in the 
town only twenty tor a penny. No one must buy 
up all the supplies of any one thing, such as wheat 
or oysters or butter, and sell again at a price far above 
what he had paid. 

Sometimes when the rules had been read and 
ortenders fined, someone would tell a sad story about 
a merchant whose ships had been shipwrecked or 
plundered bv pirates, or ot another who had died 
while he was still young and poor, leaving sons to 
he apprenticed, ot daughters to he married. Then 
the merchants would take out of the strong-box, in 
which they kept their money, enough to replace the 
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ships of the one merchant, to apprentice the sons of 
the other, and to give a dowry, that is a little money, 
to the girl who was going to be married. In the 
meantime the merchants’ wives were busy in the 
kitchen of the (iild Hall preparing a feast for the 
men and their guests. 
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At a later time the merchants would perhaps ask 
the king to m ike their town into a borough. Then 
thev could have the right to choose each year a 
mayor and a couiieil of brethren. They would have 
power to hold a kind of police court, to try people 
who hail lett their rubbish in the streets or allowed 
a dram or ditch to get choked so that it flooded other 
peoples’ houses. They could fine people who cheated 
by putting false bottoms in their pint pots so that a 
man who had paid for a pint only got three-quarters. 
They could punish those who sold loaves which 
were under weight, or rolls of cloth with thin places 
huiden inside. 

Tlk y w ere allowed, too, to take tolls or payments 
from people coming into the town with goods for 
sale. I hei could make people piy tor putting up a 
stall in the market place or even ai ranging goods on 
the ground. They would discuss how to spend the 
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ffloiicv from these fines and tolls. Perhaps they 
would decide to repair the walls, or to pave the 
market place with cobble stones, or to make a 
channel of fresh water to run down the mam 
street. 

The mayor and his brethren were generally the 
merchants who belonged to the Meichant Gild. 
If vou have an ancient Gild Hall in your town, it 
may once have been the meeting place of the Mer- 
chant Gild, and also ol the mayor and his brethren. 
Perhaps you will be able to discover in your parish 
church, tombs or brass slabs placed in remembiance 
of some of the rich merchants of old who served the 
town so well. Sometimes at the end of a side aisle 
r)f the church you may find a chapel, or, possibly, two 
cipenings like little cupbo.irds m the walls—therc 
mav be an altar there now ; if not, there probably was 
one in days gone by. Try to find out whether it was 
the one at which the merchants worshipped God on 
their Feast Day. 

After a time the craftsmen— drapers and mercers, 
weavers, bakers and cord wainers— began to form 
gilds too. Like the merchants they made rules for 
their trades. They said no one must work at night 
because he would do bad work, and be unfair to his 
neighbours. They said how many appientice boys 
each mastciman might have, and what width a 
weaver should make his cloth. They chose wardens 
frf)m among their members to see that the rules 
were kept So that the wardens’ work might be 
easier, all the people of one trade often lived in the 
same street. Pie Corner or Cooks’ Row is the place 
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vhcTc tlic pjstry cooks lived. Saddlcrgate— gate here 
mtatis strect—is the street where the leal her- workers 
and saddle -makers had their shops. You should 
look for old stieet names of this kind. 

Like the merchants, the craftsmen had common 
chests to help their pooler memhers, and they, too, 
had their feast days. Sometimes all the ciaftsmen 
joined together tor a great Festival. Then they 
■viould act a plav, perhaps written by the parish 
priest. It told some story trom the Bible— such as 
the store of Abraham and Isaac or Noah’s Ark. 
Fatli craft would phiy one scene. For weeks before- 
hand tliey were busy making propeities and learning 
their parts. Thev used carts tor stages, and moved 
fi oin one street cot ner to another in turn so that each 
part of the town might see the whole playn 

There are other street names in some of our towns 
wliiih may remind us of old days. Such are Grey 
Friais or the Minories, Black Friars— and sometimes 
White Fi iars. Wc can be pretty sure that somewhere 
in Grey Friars or the Minories there lived, in the days 
of Flcnry III or Fdward I, some of the Little Brothers 
—Brothers Minor— ot St. Francis. At first, at any 
rate, they would have neither church nor house of 
their own. Pet haps some rich man would lend them 
an tdd house he did not want. They would spend 
much of their time visiting the sick and the poor, 
listening to talcs of their troubles and their sins, and 
helping them with their work. They w'ould some- 
times get leave from the parish priest to preach on 
Sunday . Their sermons were simple and interesting 
— about not cheating in trade or not spoiling vour 
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chiklrcn, or not letting yourself feci bored. They 
toid interesting stories to explain what they meant. 
Later, as we shall see, they forgot that St. Francis 
had taught them to be poor as Jesus Christ was poor, 
and they began to build handsome houses and 
churches for themselves. Perhaps you will find some 
remains of these, but it is worth remembering the 
clays when they were simple and humble. 

Beyond the old walls of your town you may find 
the remains of one or more hospitals. Some of 
these were founded to take care of lepers or old 
people, while others gave shelter to pilgrims going 
to the shrine of a saint to get their diseases cured or 
their sins forgiven, or to give thanks to God for 
safe return from a dangerous journey. Beyond these. 



I'hh is a picture of people ac/mst a miracle play. Their stage is mounted on a 
'aaggpn and can be moved from one street corner to another. 
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again, were the fields where the citizens grazed their 
cattle and sheep. Sometimes they even grew corn, 
Here they came early on May morning and other 
holidays to gather flowers and green boughs to deck 
the Maypole and wreath the doors of their houses. 

The Guild of the Water Drawers of the Dee in 
Chester acted the story of Noah’s Ark which you 
can find in the Bible (Genesis, chapters 6 to 8). 
Perhaps you could write and act such a play, telling 
how God’s angel was sent to tell Noah that because 
of the wickedness of the world there would be a 
great flood, and that Noah was to build an ark or 
covered ship, in which to save himself, his wife, 
Ids three sons- Shem, Ham and Japhcth-~and their 
wives, and two of every kind of bird and beast. In 
the Chester play each of the sons says what he will 
do to help, hut when the building is done Noah’s 
wife says she won’t go without her friends, and the 
sons have to drag her in. 

Chiiracicrs: Nrah, Slicni, Ham, Japheth, the four wives and two 
each of as many birds and animals as you have players. 

Scene I ; The Angel tells Noah what God is going to do; Noah says he 
will obey. 

II; Noah asks his sons what each will do to help. 

S'cerse III: The Ark is finished. The animals and birds come in proces- 
sion; the sons’ wives discuss them. Mistress Noah says she will not 
go without her gossips. 

Sane II ': The Ark grounds on tlie top of a nrountain. Noah says 
he will send out a dove to see whether it has stopfx'd raining. All 
wt iiuitu- whether she will return. .She comes with a leaf in her Iwak. 
ITity exclaim that the tops of the. trees must be showing. 

Scene 1 'rhty' Itave sent out the dove a second time but she has not 
ictutnefi so they think it i« sate to go. The Angel jiromises that 
Ciod w'lii not dnawii the whole eaiih again. The rainbow is the 
pledge God's promise. 


CHxYPTER NINE 


DISCONTENTS IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY 

T O-DAY" we must come back to the villages and 
towns which we visited in chapters seven and eight. 
More than a hundred years have passed by, and we 
arc now in the reign of Richard II. The men and 
women in this chapter will be the great-great- 
grandchildren of boys and girls who worked 
and played in the streets and fields in the d.ays of 
Henry III and Edward I. 

Let us first of all call irr the village. It looks very 
much as it did in chapter seven, except that a little of 
the land which was once heath has been turned into 
fields. There arc fences round these fields, and 
cottages in the midst of them. The Lord of the 
Manor must have allowed some of the villagers to 
plough up part of the common to make fields for 
themselves away from the common fields and 
meadows. 

It is early on a Sunday morning ; men, women and 
children arc coming out from hearing mass in the 
village church. But who is this standing on the 
steps of the stone cross ? He looks like a priest, for 
he wears a black gown and has the crown of his 
head shaven, but he is certainly not the vicar. The 
villagers gather round to see what he wants, and he 
begins to speak. “Ah! good people,” he says, 
“ matters go not well in England, and will not till 
we have all things common, and that there be no 

8i 
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peasants and no gentlemen, but that we all may be 
equal The lords arc clothed in velvet and silk, 
trimmed with fur, and we in poor cloth, they 
have wines and spices and good bread, and we have 
the rve, the bran and the straw, and drink water; 
they dwell in fair houses, and we have pain and 

labour, rain and wind in the helds Let us go 

to the king, he is young and show him how 

we will have things altered. ” 

The men and women in tlic crowd mutter ’ Aye, 
ave, he speaks truth,” and by and by when he has 
finished, one of the villagers -let us call him Alan - 
invites him to dinner. Alan’s cottage is as poor as 
those of a hundred years before. His wife, Marjory, 
brings a stew of bacon and beans from the fire and 
pours it into wooden bowls. Her daughters, Alice 
and loan, draw the wooden stools up to the trestle 
table. John, a boy of twelve, comes in from feeding 
the oxen. The priest says grace in Latin, and they 
all sit down. 

The priest has a round weather-beaten face and 
twinkling eyes. He is so kind that 
the family begin to tell him their 
troubles. Alan has heard that the 
lord of the next village is letting his 
peasants pay money instead of doing 
work for him each week. This gives 
them more time to look after their 
own lands, and so they have more 
corn and butter and eggs to take to 
the market in the neighbouring town. 

He has asked the lord’s bailiff to do .■1 rich man. 
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the same for him but he has refused. Alice wants to 
get married, but her lover lives six miles away and is 
bondman to a different lord. If she docs marry 
him, her father will have to pay his lord 6s. 8d. 
Alan says he cannot afford this, for last year his 
eldest son, Robin, went away to school to learn to 
be a priest, and the lord made him pay for that. 

The visitor asks why Robin could not stay in the 
village and learn from the vicar. All the family 
laugh at that and *say the vicar is so ignorant, 
he docs not understand the Latin services himself. 
Moreover, he keeps leaving the village. Sometimes 
he says he is going to Oxford to get more learning. 
Sometimes he tells them he is so poor that he must 
go to London where he can earn money, saying 
masses in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

When the laughter has died down, Marjory 
grumbles because she has to pay two hens and ten 
eggs to the lord at Easter. If she might keep them 
to sell in the market she would have money to give 
her family meat and fish and good ale for dinner 
sometimes, instead of having to live on bacon and 
the weak penny ale which is all the ale-wife will sell 
to poor women like her, 

John says when he is a little older he means to run 
away from the village. He has heard that many lords 
have let their bondmen pay money instead of doing 
work for tlieir land. They use the money, he hears, 
to hire free men to work for them. “They pay good 
wages too,” he says, “perhaps as much as los. a 
year to an oxherd, for labourers are hard to get and 
can ask what they will. ” 
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“They say there is a Jaw,” 
says Alan, “that no lord is to 
pay more to his labourers than 
was paid before the great sick- 
ness (the Black Death) of 
which so many died when I 
was a child. An oxherd got 
(is. 8d. a year then. ” 

“That is so,” says the priest, 
“but John is quite right. The 
lords need so nvanv men that 



lieaphig corn. 


they pay them as muchas they ask, in spite ofthelaw.” 

“ Well, we arc miserable enough, ” says John. “If 
anyone is going to the King to ask him to mend 
matters, Tli go too.” 

Alan and Marjory laugh and tell him to put such 
wild notions out of his head. But the priest says 
“Nay, let the boy come. John Ball, the good 
priest of Kent, and Jack Straw and others are going 
up and down the country. When they have made 
all things ready, a secret sign will be sent round the 



villages— and the towns too. 
Then we shall set out for 
London, to find the King.” 

Alice is surprised that towns- 
folk should have anything to 
make them unhappy: but the 
priest tells her that poor folk 
cverywdiere arc miserable. In 
the towns the master craftsmen 
growr rich. They are afraid that 
if workmen and apprentices 
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become masters, they will take away some of their 
trade. So the gilds have made new rules. These say that 
a workman must pay a great deal of money and buy 
himself a rich suit of livery before he can become 
a master. So it has come about that many a poor boy 
knows that he will have to be a workman all his days. 
In his grandfather’s time he would have been sure of 
becoming a master one day if he worked well and 
learnt his trade. The master-craftsmen, too, are 
afraid of their workmen having gilds of their own, 
lest they should agree together to refuse to work 
except for higher wages. If they think the men 
have formed a gild, they complain to the mayor 
of the town. Then the mayor calls them before 
the town court, or lect. If he finds that they' have 
formed a gild and have not spent money on 
getting leave from the king, he makes them pay a 
heavy line. 



rCj picture shows ptasants coming to a mancr house to be told by tlx steward 
•ukat work they must do for the lord of the manor. 
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The king’s grandfather invited skilled weavers 
from Flanders to come over to England with their 
workmen and apprentices. He said they were better 
weavers than Englishmen, 

Perhaps they were, but Englishmen thought they 
could have learnt to weave better if anyone had 
taught them, and that these aliens (as the priest 
calls them) were taking work which English men 
and boys, and women too, might have had. They 
did not understand that there might be enough work 
for everybody if things were wisely arranged. 

“So you see, my dear,” the priest says to Alice, 
“the townsfolk have their troubles too, and will 
join us. Perhaps even the poor folk of London— 
apprentice boys and poor workmen and beggars— 
will help us when we get to the city, ” 


Perhaps the next day this wandering priest will 
come to a small town. While he is standing in tlic 
market place, two fashionably dressed men pass 
him. They arc wearing 
right-titting coats of gaily 
coloured silk which reach 
half-way down to their 
knees. On their long tight 
sleeves arc numbers of 
shining buttons, and round 
the waist they wear copper 
and enamel i)eit5. They have 
long silk stockings and soft 
red leather shoes with long 



Sheep-skearing. 
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points. Each wears a dagger and a gilded leather wallet 
hanging from his belt. Perhaps we may call them Ralf 
Carboncl and William Lewin. As they pass the corner 
where the priest is standing, Ralf saysina weary voice, 
“I don’t know what is coming to the world. My 
serving man tries to wear clothes like mine. I can 
get him fined if I catch him paying more than lad. 
an cll for his cloth.” “Yes,” replies William, “and 



Killing a fig in the fourteenth century. 


it is not only the serving men ; common women, too, 
arc dressing like noble dames and damsels, instead of 
wearing coarse stuff so that all may know of what 
rank they are. ” 

Just at that moment a poor beggar comes out 
from a narrow' passage betw'cen two houses. He is 
lame, and his long thin tunic is torn and patched. 
He holds out his dirty cap for a gift from Ralf or 
William, but they draw’" aw'ay lest he should make 
them dirty. Our priest has only tw^o silver pennies 
left in his owm wmllet but he pulls one out and hands 
it to the beggar. Then he goes and stands by the 
market cross and speaks much as he spoke in the 
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village. He says, too, that abbots and monks have 
grown rich and forgotten the service of God and 
His poor. Instead of tilling their lands and givinjni; 
alms and praising God in church, they ride out 
hunting in furred gowns. They are not content 
now to cat bean soup and fish. They must have 
roast swan and cheese and cherries and other dainties. 



Bringing corn H a mill in the fourteenth century. 


Autumn passed into winter. In March the poor 
folk were told that everyone over fifteen, in every 
town or village, must pay a tax to help to pay 
for a great war which the English had been waging 
for years against the French. The poor folk became 
more miserable than ever. At last, in the early days 
of June, in the year 1381, john Ball’s message began 
to spread from village to village, from town to 
town, in Kent and Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- 
bridge and Bedfordshire. Men and boys seized their 
bows and arrows, their pitch-forks and their knives. 
The march on London had begun. On the way, 
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gentlemen’s houses were burnt down and some 
people, who had been specially hard upon their poor 
neighbours, were killed. But for the most part what 
the people wished was to find the young King, 
Richard. They were sure they could persuade him 
to give tliem what they wanted. Above all they 
meant to ask him to make a law saying they might 
pay their lords a rent of 4d. an acre for their land and 
not have to work for them any more. 

Perhaps you have read the story of how they 
found the King, how their leader was killed, and how 
the King promised to help them, but afterwards was 
prevented by his uncle and the other great lords who 
governed for him. You may remember that John 
Bail was put to death because he would not say that 
what he had taught was wrong. 

Thus you see the peasants did not get their way 
by burning houses and murdering great men. As 
time passed, however, more and more of them were 
set free by their lords, until at last no villeins or 
un-free men were left in English villages. At length, 
too, the gilds which had made harsh rules in the 
towns came to an end. 



CHAPTER TEN 


CLOTH WEAVERS AND MERCHANTS 

I T was an April day towards the end of the reign 
of King Richard 11. A citizen of London, called 
Geoffrey Chaucer, came riding over London Bridge 
towards the Tabard Inn at Southwark. He was 
tired of the long dark winter. London streets had 
been thick with mud, and bitter winds had howled 
round the shuttered windows at night. He knew 
that flowers were opening in the hedgerows and on 
the heaths beyond the city walls, and that larks and 
blackbirds and thrushes were singing in the meadows. 
He wanted to get away from shops and markets. 
He had determined to go upon a pilgrimage to the 
slirinc of St. Thomas Becket in Canterbury. 

That same evening the Tabard Inn was busy. At 
least twenty-nine other guests arrived. The inn- 
keeper welcomed them all. Their horses were un- 
saddled and fed in the great stables. The travellers 
found a cheerful fire and good food prepared for 
them in the large guest room of the inn. Chaucer 
liked talking to people. He had soon made friends 
with all the guests. He discovered that everyone 
of them wnrs going to Canterbury. He tells us that 
there were amongst them a knigiit and his young son, 
a merchant in a beaver bat, a friar with twinkling 
eyes, a prioress who had most beautiful manners and 
could speak a little French. There was also a “ good 
wife” from Bath. She was fair-haired and rosy- 
chcckcd and jolly. She seemed always ready for 

90 
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a jokc. Perhaps Chaucer himself helped her from 
her horse, for he noticed how easily she sat upon 
it. He saw, too, that she had wrapped a mantle 
round her hips and that she had a pair of sharp 
spurs at the heels of her soft new leather shoes. 
She wore scarlet stockings and, under her very 
broad-brimmed hat, her head and throat were 
wrapped in a beautiful clean white cloth. Altogether 
she looked as though she must be able to spend a 
good deal of money upon her clothes and upon the 
ambling horse she rode. 

She was indeed a rich woman. She had made her 
money by weaving, which she did so well that her 
cloth was even better than the best cloth made by the 
Flemish weavers. Perhaps in her house in Bath 
there was one large room or shed with two or three 
looms in it. On a wooden seat in front of each loom 
sat a workman, or journeyman. FIc raised and 
lowered the web with his feet by means of pedals, 
and he passed the wooden shuttle through from one 
hand to another. On the floor beside him was a big 
wicker basket full of balls of wool. 

The wife of Bath had perhaps sent one of her 
servants, his name might be Thomas, on horseback 
to the Cotswold Hills at sheep-shearing time. He 
had laden his horse with sacks of raw wool which he 
bought from the farmers. As he passed through the 
many villages on his way back to Bath, he stopped at 
a cottage door. In these cottages lived women who 
carded the wool and spun it into yarn on a spinning 
wheel. In several weeks’ time Thomas would come 
back to the cottages to fetch the finished yarn. 

4 
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When the cloth was woven, Thomas would he 
busy again carrying the bales to the finishers and 
dyers in Bath. They had a gild ot their own, and 
a rule that cloth woven in Bath must be dyed by 
them. If the good wife wanted to sell her cloth 
near at hand she must take it, or send it by Thomas, 
into Bristol to the Saturday Market. Perhaps on 
the journey on which Chaucer met her, she had 
brought a bale of her best scarlet to sell in London. 
If so, she must take it to Blackwell Hall, a house 
which the mayor and citiaens had just bought for a 
cloth market. 

Amongst the merchants in Blackwell Hall that 
morning there might have been a man who, like the 
wife of Bath, came from the west of England. His 
name was Richard W'hittington. His father had 
lived in Gloucestershire. Pie had land and probably 
slieep and cows and horses; but he had determined 
that his son should be a merchant. As soon as Dick 
was old enough, he was sent to London and 
apprenticed to a merchant called Sir Ivo Fitzwaryn. 
Probably Dick lived in bis master’s large house in 
London. Perhaps at first he had to sleep in the 
counting-house or ollice. He would get up at 
dawnr, take down the shutters, sw’eep out the room, 
and sec that Sir Ivo’s papers and bills were all in 
order. But he was probably a quick and clever boy 
and a favourite with his master. He soon made 
friends with his master’s daughter Alice. By and 
by Dick and Alice were married. 

By the time the wife of Bath set out on her journey 
to Canterbury, Dick Whittington was already 
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2 rich merchant— a mercer who bought velvets 
and damasks from Venetian and Genoese traders 
and sold them to the king and other wealthy men. 
He also bought fine English cloths and took them 
to the fiiirs in Flanders and northern France. 
Perhaps if he and the wife of Batli were both in 
Blackwell Hall that morning, the soit West country 
burr of her voice would remind him of his child- 
hood in the country. Then he would stop and see 
her cheerful face behind her bale of scarlet cloth. 
When he saw the cloth and noticed, too, how soft 
and fine it was, I should think he would very likely 
buy it and send it abroad in his next ship. 



HEAD-DRESSES OF 'l l IE F/ETEENTH CENTURY 


All this we may imagine. What we know is that 
a very few years later the king made Sir Richard 
Whittington Lord Mayor of London, and the 
citizens liked him so much that twice after that they 
chose him to be Lord Mayor. 

All through the reigns of King Henry IV 
and King Henry V a terrible war was going on 
between JEngland and France. It cost a great deal 
more money than the king possessed. Sir Richard 
Whittington and other great merchants lent him 
hundreds of pounds. The king found it very 
difficult to repay the money. There is a story. 
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which may be true, that one day Whittington 
invited him to dinner. As they stood talking by 
the great fire which burnt on the hearthstone. 
Sir Richard drew a bundle ol papers from his pocket. 
The king saw that they were the records of all the 
money he owed to his host. Suddenly Sir Richard 
looked at the bills and tossed the whole bundle into 
the fire. He meant it as a sign that he knew the 
king could not pay him and that he forgave him all 
his debt. 



uHAP-rmns^nx of the fifteen ni century 


CopkJ by rubbing n!d brasses in filLige churches. 

When Whittington wanted to sell English cloth 
at the fairs in Flanders or France, his servants would 
carry it on horseback, or by river, to the quayside on 
the Thames, or to the busy ports of Boston in 
Lincolnshire or King’s Lynn or Yarmouth in 
Norfolk. Little ships would be riding at anchor in 
the harbours. They belonged to master mariners. 
Probably Whittington had bargained with several 
different mariners to carry his bales of cloth; for the 
channel w-as full of pirates, the sailors had no compass 
and there were no lighthouses. If a merchant put 
all his goods upon one ship he might lose everything 
in a storm or a fight with sea robbers. The ships 
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were small— only about twenty or thirty tons. 
They had high rounded sides and one deck. They 
were steered by a heavy oar at the side. There w^as 
one mast with a square-rigged sail. When Sir 
Richard and his servant went on board, they would 
find a crew of twenty-one men and a boy busy 
stowing bales of cloth, huge sacks of wools and 
bundles of hides in the hold. They looked anxiously 
at the \ecather, and wondered what chance there was 
of a safe return from their journey. 

We do not know how many journeys over the sea 
Dick Whittington made. We do know that he 
came back safely from them all. When he died, in 
142^, he had no children to use all the money he had 
made. He left it to London — the city he loved. 
He said it was to be used to build a great library for 
its Gild Hall, and to buy books for the use of the 
London merchants who came after him. 

Dick Whittington and the cloth merchants and 
mercers were not the only men who grew rich 
in the days of Henry IV and Henry V. The wool 
merchants, too, became wealthy. We can see in 
our countryside and our old towns to-day some of 




II 
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the ways in which they spent their money. In 
East Anglia and in Somerset and Gloucester- 
shire many of them gave money 
to rebuild the parish church. The 
new churches had lofty towers 
with beautifully decorated stone 
battlements. The doors and win- 
dows were flat-headed or had a 
very wide arch above them. The 
glass was held in place by stone 
uprights or “mullions” which run 
right up to the top of the windows. 
Otlier merchants built beautiful 
houses decorated with wooden 
RcmniT PAGii, Others again left money 

WOOLS FAPLhK, plate, bearing a portrait 

A.u. 1454 of themselves with feet on wool- 
i /-.'w'/irf ?.f /„•£(,•; sacks ot wool slicars, to mark their 
pl»“ of So“>o kft money 


A.u. 1454 ot tnemseives witn tect on wooi- 
i /-.'w'/irf ?.f /„•£(,•; sacks or wool shears, to mark their 
pl»“ of burial. Some left money 
Paff. 1 lere ere pi.iKv tor the poor of their town or village. 
-meh bresm :n cur gome made coiiduits or channels of 

il'tLrcbes, H e can sii.iUy p* < i 1 

/hs i'ostufns of ib-i ti*nc W3.tcr, or lovinucci liD£3Lrics or 
irii’v then. even schools. 




CHAPTER ELEVEN 


WHAT BECAME OF THE MONKS AND 
THE FRIARS 

P erhaps one day when you are on holiday in 
the west of England you may come to a place 
called Tintcrn, There between low wooded hills 
tlows the lovely River Wye. On the banks of the 
rivet there stands a gray stone church. As you 
come near to it you can see the great arches of its 
windows, but they have no glass in them. There is 
no roof to the church. The pillars which once 
supported it are broken. The floor is carpeted with 
soft green grass. Swallows skim in and out through 
doors and wintlows. If you come out of the church 
and explo re all round it you will find remains of other 
buildings, roofless, crumbling and grass grown. 
You are standing amidst the ruins of what was once 
a monastery. 

It was in tire reign of King Henry I that some 
monks from France first came to live here. A church, 
a dining-room, a dormitory and a guest house had 
been built for them before they came. All round 
were quiet hills and w'oods. No one lived anywhere 
near them. With the monks were men called lay 
brothers. While the monks gave most of their time 
to reading and writing and praising God, the lay 
brothers worked in the fields and looked after flocks 
of sheep. They, too, came to church every day, 
though not so many times in the day as the monks. 
They had a special part of the church for themselves. 
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All the brothers who came to live at Tintcrn had 
promised that they would possess nothing of their 
own. Brother Ambrose or brother Lawrence had 
clothes to wear, books to read, tools to use in the 
garden or on the land. But none of these things 
belonged to him. They were lent to him by the 
monastery. He was given by the “chamberlain”, 
who looked after the monks’ clothes, a white woollen 
tunic, reaching to his ankles, and another full white 
garment— or “habit”— with wide sleeves and a hood 
which he could pull over his head or leave hanging 
on his shoulders. When his clothes were worn out 
he gave them to a monk, called the almoner, to give 
away to poor people. When brother Ambrose went 
to bed at night he slept with the other monks in a 
long dormitory. He was not allowed to have thick 
fur coverlets or gaily coloured blankets on his bed. 
He must sleep with a pair of soft warm boots at his 
bedside. These he must put on when he was 
called at midnight to go with the other monks to 
praise God in the dim cold church. 

Brother Ambrose had only a piece of bread and 
a small cup of wine for his breakfast. For dinner he 
probably had bean soup or fish, with perhaps some 
fruit or cheese. In the evening he had soup again 
and nuts or fruit. He worked hard all day long, 
except for a short rest in the afternoon. Perhaps he 
studied or wrote books, or taught the boys who 
were learning to be monks. Perhaps he grew herbs 
in the gardens or looked after the store rooms of the 
monastery. Whatever his task was he had to do it 
with as little talking as possible. If the abbot or 
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prior told him to change his work, he must do so at 
once. He must never go out of the monastery 
without the abbot’s leave or on very special business. 

Perhaps this sounds a dull and hard life to us. 
But Ambrose and the other brothers did not 
grumble. They saw the wild country round the 
monastery become more and more fruitful, as the lay 
brothers ploughed and sowed it and tended the 
sheep. They saw their library cupboard grow more 
and more full of the books they had copied and 
illuminated and bound. Day by day, and night after 
niglit, they praised God with psalms and hymns in 
their beautiful church. They prayed, too, for all the 
men and women in the world outside, who were too 
busy or too ignorant or too careless to pray for 
themselves. 

So for many years in many monasteries in England 
men lived and \vorked and taught and prayed. 
They ate simple food, wore simple clothes, talked 
little and travelled less. But there came a time when 
these things changed. Amongst the guests who 
arrived at the Tabard Inn when Chaucer was there 
was a monk. His habit was trimmed at the wrist 
with costly fur. His hood was fastened beneath his 
chin with a curious gold brooch. His boots were 
of soft leather. He looked fat and well fed. Chaucer 
admired his beautifully groomed brown horse. He 
talked a good deal about hunting, and boasted of the 
swift greyhounds he kept. When the guests sat 
down to dinner, they began to talk about the food 
they liked best. The monk said that for his part he 
thought nothing was nicer than a good fat swan. 
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roasted. The old rules for monasteries, he said, 
were quite out oi fisluon. He saw no use in 
staying always in the cloister. It was much better 
fun to go out hunting. 

Near the monk sat a friar— perhaps one of the 
Little Brothers of St. Francis. His name was 
Huberd; he, too, was very different from the friars 
we saw in chapter eight. He still travelled about the 
country making friends with people and listening to 
talcs of their sorrows and sins. But these were not 
the poor and sick people to whom St. Francis had 
bidden his followers go. Huberd’s friends were 
rich innkeepers and iarmets, or wealthy women like 
the wife of Bath. He played the fiddle and sang 
merry ballads. He wore a warm worsted cloak. 

Chaucer only laughed at the monk and the friar, 
but some of the poor people in the villages began 
to rlislikc them. They thought they had no business 
to be rich and well fed, tvhile the people who worked 
for them had not enough to eat. When the peasants 
went up to London to find King Richard II, they 
killed some monks on the way and so frightened 
others that they promised to be better masters. 

Rich men now began to think that monasteries 
were of little use. When they made their wills they 
no longer left them land or money. For reasons 
which you will understand some clay, the wealth 
which the monks had would not buy as much as 
it had done in old days. The Father Abbot began to 
look for new ways ot getting rich. FIc knew that 
people such as the wife of Bath wanted wool. He 
thought he would like to keep more sheep. If he 
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kept them on the common with the village sheep 
they might catch diseases and die. He wanted, to 
keep them by themselves. He had not enough land 
to do this as well as to grow all the corn the monks 
needed. He knew his neighbour, Sir Hugh, in the 
next village had made his peasants pay 5d. an acre for 
their land instead of 4d. This had made them so poor 
that they had given up their strips of land to Sir 
Hugh. Some of them had gone off to the towns to 
work as craftsmen, others worked as hired labourers 
in the village. Sometimes an abbot thought he 
would do the same; he put fences round the lands. He 
bought sheep at the neighbouring fair and set them 
to graze within the fences. At sheep-shearing time, 
great sacks of wool were piled up in the barns. By 
and by the wool buyers came and bought the wool. 
The abbot’s money chest began to grow full again. 

In the year 1509— -rather more than a hundred 
years from Chaucer’s time— a young man of eighteen 
became king of England. He was fair-haired, tali 
and handsome. We call him Henry VIII. When 
he travelled about the country, Henry sometimes 
stayed in monasteries. Once he stayed at Peter- 
borough and he saw its great churches, gilt crosses 
and silver chalices; he noticed the rich copes which 
the monks wore in procession. He stayed in the 
comfortable house in which the abbot lived; he saw 
how many servants he had to wait upon him and 
what good food was cooked in his kitchen; he 
thought that some of the monks were lazy, and 
that others spent more time in doing their accounts 
and riding about their lands than in saying their 
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prayers ; he noticed how some of the monks went 
ouUiunting, fell asleep during the church services, 
and sat in the sun and gossiped instead of working. 
There were plenty of rich merchants in England at 
this time who wanted to buy land. They thought 
that if the king took all the houses and lands of 
the monks he could sell these to them. This would 
bring the king plenty of money, which they knew 
he wanted V 


HRXRY I'm 


So it came about that in the year 1536 some of the 
king’s servants might have been seen riding about 
the roads of England visiting monasteries. When 
they came to the monastery gate they knocked and 
told the porter to take them to the abbot. They 
made him tell them what lands the monastery 
possessed and what they were worth. They went 
into the church and the library, the dining-room and 
the kitchen, and made lists of ail their precious things. 
Later, they sent for the monks, one by one. They 
asked them all sorts of questions. Was the abbot a 
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good man? Were the services properly sung? 
Did the monks work hard and stay in the monastery ? 
Brother John loved the monastery. He was an old 
man now. He had lived there ever since he was 
seven years old. He would say nothing but good of 
everyone and everything. 

Brother Hugh had been sent to be a monk by his 
father. He would far rather have been a merchant. 
He had been punished by the abbot only a few days 
before for falling asleep in church. He was very 
ready to tell the visitors that the choir books were 
old and torn and there was no money to buy new 
ones. He declared that the old abbot sometimes 
nodded and fell asleep in his stall in church. He 
said the monks kept dogs and brougitt them into 
the monastery dining-room and fed them at dinner 
time; sometimes, so he said, they even brought 
them into church. 

Brother Stcplien was very young and shy. At 
first he could not say' anything when the visitors - 
spoke to him. Then they began to scold him in loud 
voices and to suggest to him that the abbot was lazy 
and that the monks went out hunting. He was so 
frightened that he said “Yes” to everything. 

When the visitors had written down all that the 
brothers had said they rode away. They went back 
to King Henry. They took with them lists of every- 
thing which the monasteries possessed, as well as 
accounts of how' the monks behaved. You can 
guess that some of the stories they had collected 
about the brothers were true, but many of them were 
not true at all. 
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This was enough for King Henry. A few months 
later, visitors came again to the monastery. They 
told the abbot and the monks that they must go. 
Soon the townsfolk, or villagers, saw the abbot ride 
sadly away. Then the monks came out of the great 
gate carrying just a few possessions. Some of them 
looked cheerful, others looked very sad. Some of 
them were very old men. The tears rolled down 
their checks, as they hobbled away on the arm of a 
younger brother. The next day there was a sound 
of hammering and sawing. Men were tearing the 
leaden roof from the church, pulling down and 
packing ornaments of gilt and silver, stowing away 
jewelled satin copes. For days the gates stood open 
for everyone to go in and out as he would. The 
journeymen and apprentice boys, the ale wives and 
cooks, wandered about looking at everything. One 
found and carried oif a beautifully written book 
with illuminated letters. Another took a gilt candle- 
stick when no one was looking. 

At last, news came that a rich merchant had 
bouglit the monastery and its lands and gardens 
from the king. Builders arrived and pulled down 
parts of the church and some of the other buildings. 
Tliey used the stone to build a large new house, with 
wide chimneys and glass windows, a porch, a huge 
kitchen, stables and barns. The old monastery 
buildings stood roofless. The autumn rain fell, the 
winds howled round. The glass in the windows 
was l)rohen. Tlie stone-work, in which the glass 
was set, gradually crumbled. Grass came up 
between the stones of the floor. Birds built their 
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nests in niches where once figures of saints had 

stood. 

King Flcnry made the friars, too, give him their 
rich houses and churches. This is why, for the most 
part, we only have street names in our towns to 
remind us now oi where they lived. This is why, too, 
as we travel about England, we ot ten find monasteries 
deserted and unused like the one at Tintern, with 
which our chap'itei: began. 

In villages and towns in the south of England 
manv people were glad to see the end of the monks 
and friars, but in the north tlicy were still greatly 
loved, and there was much sadness at their depvarting. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 

NEW LEARNING AND NEW LANDS 


O NE day, in the ceign of Queen Elizabeth, a 
little boy, of probably about ten years'old, was 
sent for the first time to school His name was 
Richard Hakluyt. His home was in that same west 
country from which came Sir Richard Whittington 
and the wife of Bath. It was not very far from Tin- 
tern Abbey. Perhaps he rode up from the country 
on horseback behind one of his fiithcr’s servants. 
Pcrliaps aitother horse carried the leather bags in 
which his clothes were packed, long hose and short 
tunics, lace collars and rutiles for his neck, flat caps 
trimmed with a single leather, fine shirts for Sundays 
and soft leather shoes. 

The school to which he was going was at West- 
minster. The monks, as you know, had been turned 
out of the Abbey, but the beautiful church and many 
of the other buildings still stood. There was no 
1 schoolmaster left to train young monks in the 

I cloister, but Queen Elizabeth had founded a new 

I school tor boys quite near the Abbey church. 

I The journey must have taken many days. Per- 

haps Richard may have spent one night in Oxford. 
There he would see the Colleges to which one day he 
f hoped to go, and the boys and young men and their 

I masters thronging the narrow streets. All night 

I long he would hear the chiming ofmany clocks from 

the church and college towers. For the rest of his 
f journey the road would follow the River Thames^ 
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throui^h woods and meadows and villages, till at 
List the towers of W'cstmtnstct came in sight. 
Bevond them lay die pleasant Strand, lined with the 
i^aat houses of merchants and hishops. The gardens 
of the houses on one side of the road ran down to 
the rivet Each house had its tlight of steps and its 
landing-stage. Boats and barges, rowed bv sturdy 
w.ittrmcn, carried people backwatds and forwaids 
from W'estminstet to London Citv, or beyond to 
the Queen’s Palace at C'rrccnwich, ni the busy 
dockvaids of Deptford and Woohvicli.'*' 

There was one big schoolroom in Richard’s 
school. The boys sat on forms according to their 
ages. There was one master for the upper foims 
and one fot the lower forms Work began at six 
o'clock m the morning. There was a very short 
break for breakfast at nine o'clock, a long one for 
dinner from eleven to one, and half an hout at three, 
l.cssons ended at half-past five, when the master read 
a chapter from the Bible and the hoy.s sang two 
cerses ot a psalm. Wc c.in imagine what a noise 
there was when school ended, after such long 
lessons. 

But Richard and his friends were really fortunate 
boys. Their lessons were much mote interesting 
than those vhich had been taught in the days of 
Dick Whittington. 

Many Englishmen had lately travelled in Italy. 
There thev met scholars from Greece. They had 
learnt Greek from them and had made or bought 
copies ot Greek books. They were learning to 

* S..e the pictures ul BatiL'SKle on Clutt V 
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kiKiw the exciting history of Sparta and of Atlicns, 
the stones of the adventures of LUysscs and of the 
siege of Troy. In Italy, too, they had met great 
paitucis and sculptors and wot leers m metal. The 
saints and angels m the new Italian pictuies were 
copied from teal people. They sat in flowery gardens 
or in houses or stables, through whose windows 
showed streams and mountains, rocks and livers. 
All these lovely things filled men’s hearts with jov. 
They became less stein and cruel. They began to 
think that childien at school should have intciesting 
books to read, such as they could understand, and 
that they should not lie flogged or ciuelly treated. 

In schools before Richaid’s time there had been 
very few books. No one knew how to punt, so 
that eveiv new copy of a book had to be written bv 
hand. I'his made them very expensive. Boys had 
to learn their lessons by lieait from their masters. 
Ne.irlv all their work depended upon what thev 
could remember. They tcad and wrote very little. 
Some fifty years or more before Richard went to 
school, someone discovered how to print. An 
English merchant, called William Caxton, saw some 
printed books when he was tiavellmg in the Nether- 
lands. He opened a punter's shop in Westminster, 
close to the place where Westminster School now 
stood. Thus, by the time Richard went to school, 
there \\ ere more hooks and they did not cost quite 
so mut h. 

Now that boy s could have books to read, it seemed 
important also to leach them to write beautifully. 
In the monasteries, the monks who had copied books 
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bid liAcd the pen from tbtu parchment at the end of 
tntiv letter, oi even of c‘ver\ stroke. The new 
writing masters hegan to teach theii pupils not to 
lift the pen until they came to the end of the word. 
In this way they joined the icttets as we do. They 
taught two different wavs of uniting. One was 
rather like printing, but in the other all the letters 
sloped to the right. 
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Masters cared now not only about what their boys 
learnt, but also about their games. They thought it 
was good tor them to learn wiestling, archery, 
swimniiug, tiding and dancing. Football, which in 
those da\s w'as played in the streets without any 
goal posts, they thought was a rough game, unsuitcd 
to well-behaved ehihlica. 

One day -perhaps it was a saint's name day— 
Richard had a holiday. He decided to go and see his 
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cousin, another Richard Hakluyt, who was a lawyer 
and lived in the Middle Temple. Perhaps younjf 
Richard took a harj^c at Westminster stairs and was 
rowed down the river to Middle Temple stairs. 
Perhaps he walked, stopping to peer at Queen 
Eleanor’s cross in Charing Village, and passing along 
the Strand, and through the city gates at Temple 
Bar. Vi'hen he arrived in his cousin’s room he found 
him sitting at a table. Spread out before him were a 
large map, and a pile ot books, which we should 
call geography books. Mt. Hakluyt was pleased to 
see his young cousin. He soon noticed how eagerly 
the boy looked at his map. He took a pointer and 
began to explain it to him, and to show him all the 
seas and rivers, capes and kingdoms marked on it. 

If we could have looked over Richard’s shoulder 
\vc should have been puazled. Large parts of what 
we call the Arctic and Antarctic were marked as 
'"unknown lands”. There was only an outline cf 
S. America and of S, Africa, and the places and rivers 
marked in N. America were all upon the east coast. 
The Atlantic Ocean was full of imaginary islands 
which do not appear on any map to-day. This, as 
you may guess, was because, m Queen Elizabeth’s 
day, there were great parts of the earth which no 
w’hite man had ever visited. 

From the map, Mr. Hakluyt turned to the Bible. 
He read to his \oung cousin verses 23 and 24 of 
Psalm 107: 

They that go down to the sea in ships and occupy 
their business in great waters; these men sec the 
works of the Lord and his wonders in the deep.” 
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Richard was thrilled. He saw, in his imagination, 
pictures of strange islands and lotty snow-capped 
mountains, palm-fringed beeches, dragons and 
elephants, prec'ious stones, mules laden with gold 
and Sliver. He thought of the brave men, Dutch 
and Portuguese, English and Spanish, who sailed the 
uncharted seas in their little ships. He knew noV' 
v, hat he meant to do when he left school. He could 
not himselt go exploring with the English sailors 
his cousin had spoken of— Chancellor and Willough- 
by, Frobisher, Plawkins and Drake. He would give 
his time to making a great hook to honour their 
names. In it he would write their adventures, so 
that all men might know that English folk are amongst 
the great travellers and explorers of the world. 

Soon after this, the time came when Richaid was 
old enough to leave Westminster School and go to 
Oxford. In the great library, which Duke Humphrey 
of (iloucester had iounded there a hundred years 
before, he found the books he wanted. He read in 
Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese, in 
French and in English, about lands which he could 
never hope to visit. He collected maps and globes. 
As soon as he was able he began to lecture. What 
he had to say was so thrilling that men and boys 
crowded his lecture room. He made friends with 
sea captains and merchants, and listened to their 
tarns. He crossed the sea himself to France and 
talked to many people there. 

At last he wrote a book, which he called “The 
Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffics and Dis- 
coveries of the English Nation, made by sea or 
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ovcr-lancl, to the remote and farthest distant quarters 
of the earth”. In it he collected stories from 
many writers. One tells how Mr. William Hawkins 
sailed in the good ship Paul of Plynaoiith to Bta'/il. 
How Mr. Hawkins there behaved himself with so 
wise a friendliness that a Brazilian king came hack 
\\ ith him to London. He was made welcome by King 
Henry VIII of England, but men wondered to see 
that he wore two little bones sticking out of holes m 
his cheeks, and a large jewel in the middle of his chm. 

Hakluvt wrote a whole chapter about the wisdom 
and gentleness ot elephants. He really knew a good 
deal about them, hut someone had told him, and he 
believed, that “they make continual war upon 
dragons, who desire their blood because it is so 
cold”. 

Into his bonk he put an account of how Sii John 
Hawkins saikd to Mexico and was betrayed by 
Spaniards, of how Sir John Davis tiieel to find a wav 
to China by Greenland and the north of N. America 
and how his men phyed football with the Eskimos. 
He found, too, the story of how the little ship 
Mangold sailed to Newfoundland and was chased 
by a whale*, of how Sit Richard Grenville in his ship, 
the Revenge, tought a Spanish licet off the Azores. 
He found a list ot the wonderful things which might 
be had in Virginia— turpentine and resin, cedar wood 
and wines, nut oils and otter fur, civet-cats, iron, 
copper and pearl, sweet gums and dyes. 

Some ot the ships which made the journey.s he 
relates were not much bigger than those used bv 
Dick Whittington. Olliers were a good deal larger. 
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'Ihcv h.ul four masts lancl could carry large sails, 
llicv had also high “castles” fore and aft on which 
small guns could be mounted, fot King Henry VII 
and King Henry VIII had taken a great interest in 
the ships of England- They had built new dock- 
\ards at Portsmouth, at Deptford and Woolwich on 
the Thames, and at Chatham near the mouth of the 
Medway. 

Nevertheless, to sail the sea without chart or com- 
pass was still a perilous adventure, and Hakluyt was 
right to be pioud of the high courage of the English 
“sea dogs ”, and to be thrilled as he saw men making 
new and better maps of the world. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


BUSY SQUIRES AND PARSONS 

I ET us come back to our village when the Stuart 
kings, James and Charles I, or Charles II and 
James 11, were ruling in England. That is at 
almost any time in the seventeenth century. It is 
Tuesday in Easter week. The trees are in bud, and 
woods and copses and hedgerows are full of prim- 
roses and othet flowers. Blackbitds and thrushes 
and chafhnehes are singing. The sun is up, but it is 
still early when John, the Sexton, comes from his 
thatched cottage to the church, and begins to ring the 
bell. 

Out from the parsonage door comes Parson 
Collins. James, the miller, hurries along the road. 
Jolly-faccd Dick Robinson, the innkeeper from The 
W'oolpack,, is coming, too. And here are three or 
four farmers, riding in on horseback from their 
farmhouses a mile or two beyond the village. They 
are all coming to the Vestry of the Church to hold 
their Easter Vestry Meeting. They will sit on old 
oak benches down the sides of a long tabic in the 
vestry, and Parson Collins will sit in a heavy oak 
chair at the table head. 

There is much work to be done. Farmer Good- 
Icllow and Farmer Little arc churchwardens. They 
must tell the Vestry what they have spent during the 
year out of the parish rates -that is, the money 
which everyone owning land m the parish must 
contribute to the parish fund. Perhaps since last 
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F.asttr the churchwardens have bought stockings 
or coats, or a few hundred-weights oi coal, to give 
to poor old men who are so doubled up with 
rheumatism that they cannot work. Perhaps they 
have had to pay the thatchcr to rc-thatch a cottage 
belonging to the church; they may have had to pay 
for the repair of the “stocks”, where vagrants are 
fastened by the legs; or to employ men or boys to 
catch sparrows which spoiled the crops, or foxes 
u hich robbed the hen-roosts. When they have read 


out their accounts people will grumble a little and 
sav this was too expensive, or that ought not to have 
been spent. Next, they will draw up a list of 
farmers or tradespeople who they think would 
make good constables, or a good overseer of the 
poor to whom people may go if they are old or sick 
or in any other misfortune so that they can no longer 
wotk, or a good survevor of the highway to see that 
ctenbody ui the parish does six days' work a year 
mending the roads. The faimcrs tn their Vestry 


Meetings arc not allowed to choose these people 
themselves, but they send lists ot 
names to the Justices of the 
Peace who will appoint them. 

There arc some parish officers 
who will be chosen at once at 
the Vestrv Meeting. Perhaps 
John vShoemakcr will be chosen 
to be beadle. He will have to 
help the constable to drive beg- W 
gars off the streets, or go round 
to the houses of the farmers and i 
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collect the poor rate for the overseer, or to help 
the churchwardens to keep children and dogs and 
even grown-up people troni making a noise in the 
churchward at service time on Sunday. John Shoe- 
maker does not want to be beadle He will icccive 
no pay for his work, and he will not have time 
to make and mend as many pairs ot shoes for the 
village folk as he would like. But it is no use to 
refuse. If he is chosen, he must do the work or pay 
someone to do it tor him. Perhaps Adam Gotohed 
w’ill be chosen as dog wdupper. Adam is a bit of an 
idle fellow, and thinks it will be good fun to whip 
the dogs the farmers bring to chuich on Sunday to 
prevent them hoAvling wdien the musicians— the 
tiddler and the double bass— begin to play the psalms. 
He will also enjoy shaking or touching with his 
whip anyone he secs fall asleep during the sermon. 

Farmer Goodfellow and Fanner Little feci 
important as churcluvardens. They say they arc 
willing to go on for another year, so when a little 
more business has been done, the meeting comes to 
an end The parson and the miller and the farmers 
come trooping out again into the spring sunshine. 

The last man to come out is Thomas, the con- 
stable. As he turns into the mam street of the village 
he hears angry voices and sees two young men 
preparing to fight Follow'ed by the beadle he 
hurries up to separate them. He leads them to the 
stocks on the village green. He fastens their fecr 
in the holes and leaves them to sit there. Everyone 
who passes hy laughs at them, or throws a cabbage 
stalk or a bad egg or some other rubbish at them. 
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'I he constable goes home to his cottage and has his 
dinner, for it is now twelve o’clock. As he goes in 
he fastens the staff, which he carries to show his 
office, into a bracket beside his door. 

That evening he must take the two quarrcllcrs to 
he tried by the Justice of the Peace. The manor 
house of the village has long stood empty. As there 
is no squire living there, the King has made Parson 
Collins a Justice of the Peace. Thomas takes his 
two prisoners out of the stocks and marches them 
up to the rectory. Par- 
son Collins is a rich man. 

He has many strips in 
the village corntields, 
and many cows on the 
romnion. He lives in a 
large house with a large 
garden round it laid out 
in straight walks and 
terraces. Thomas takes the two young men into 
a large room, furnished with oak tables and high- 
hacked wooden chairs. Against the wall there are 
some bookshelves, with leather-bound books in 
them. The room is lighted by casement windows, 
filled witii small squares of glass set m leaden 
frames. There is an open stone lireplacc on which 
logs are burning. The smoke escapes up the great 
chimney. 

Parson Collins comes in and says good evening to 
Thomas. He asks what the two young men have 
been doing. When Thomas has told him, he scolds 
them well and tells Thomas to give them a good 
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whipping and send them home. Just then the door 
is pushed open and an old woman with a discon- 
tented face comes in. She complains that the parish 
overseer has only given her half a hundredweight of 
coals. She thinks she should have a whole hundred- 
weight. Parson Collins sees her blue hands and 
gnarled knuckles. He feels sorry for her. Without 
asking her how much money she has, he promises 
to tell the overseer he must give her more. 

Now the sun has set, and the Parson is anxious to 
have his supper and go to bed, for he has to be up 
carlv in the morning. He is excited about this, for 
he has to ride to the county town, where he will meet 
all the other Justices of the county— some squires, 
some clergymen like himself, some well-to-do 
farmers. Before he gets into his great four-poster 
bed, pulls on his night-cap and puts out his candle, 
he sets out his best clothes— his black cloth tail-coat 
and breeches, his black silk stockings and buckle 
shoes, his clean white cravat, his riding gaiters and 
cloak and his wide-brimmed hat. 

In the morning he is up as soon as it is light. His 
man has his horse saddled in the stable yard, and he 
sets off on the long road to the town. His wife has 
given him plenty of shopping to do when he has 
finished his business She wants a sugar loaf and 
some spices from the grocer, some yards of fine lace 
and some green ribbons from the mercer, and a piece 
of scarlet doth from the draper. When at length 
he arrives at the town, his horse’s hoofs clatter upon 
the cobblestones, and he looks about eagerly at the 
fashionably dressed men and women who arc going 
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in and out of the shops or standing about the market 
stalls. He makes his way to 'd’/*!? iVrww 7/;.^?. Here 
he will meet all the other Justices of the Peace of the 
county in a meeting called Quarter Sessions, because 
it IS held four times in a year. 

In the dining parlour of the inn most of the 
Justices have already assembled. 
There are squires and clergymen and 
farmers from all over the countv. 
There are parish overseers, too, and 
surveyors of the highways, constables, 
and numbers of farmers, millers, 
weavers and others who have been 
called to act as juivmen. They art* 
smoking long clay pipes and drinkinj; 
beer from pewter pots. They are 
talking, too, for it is three months or 
mote since they last met, and there is 
much to tell about the lambing season, the state of 
the crops, the winter floods, or the latest news from 
London. When at last silence falls, one of the 
Justices IS chosen as chairman of the meeting. 

The “gentlemen of the jury” then have to tell the 
Justices ot many things which need to be set right 
in the county. The bridge over the river at such and 
such a place was swept away in a flood last November 
and must be repaired. The House of Correction, to 
which beggars and wandering persons are sent, has 
a leaky root. The side ditehes along the highway, 
which should have been cleaned out by such and 
such a parish, are choked, so that in rainy w'eather 
the road is flooded. The farmers in such and such a 
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parish have left their ruhbibh standing in the roads so 
that there is no room for waggons to pass The 
Lonstahlc of Bcwscy is lazy, and allows beggars to 
roam about the village and thieves to break into the 
farmers’ barns. Some ale-house keepers of the 
county are using false measures. 

The Justices of the Peace will consider all these 
complaints and order them to be set right, They 
will then hear from the constables of the parishes 
about all the wiong things which have been done in 
their villages or towns. Seventeen people in one 
parish have stayed away from church on cvei v Sunday 
for a month. The Justices say tlicy must be fined. 
Rngcr Pullet, of such and such a place, has a foul 
ehinincy which may catch file and light the thatch 
of his cottage He must sweep his thimiiey and also 
pav a fine The villagers of such and such a place 
have carried gravel from the common without leave. 
Farmer Bredon did not send his man and team of 
horses to help to mend the roads of the parish. One 
village, so the constables say, has even failed to have 
a constable at all. All these faults must be set tight, 
and the people who have committed them must be 
punished, or fined. Then more serious cases must 
DC tried; people who are 
accused of theft, or high- 
way robbery, or burning 
down hay-stacks or straw 
ricks. 

Next, the overseers 
(if the poor in each 
parish, must show their 
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accounts — how much they have spent 

on feeding the sick and poor in the 

poor-house; how much on providing 

clothes for the orphan girls and boys 

they have sent out to service, or put 

to learn a trade, such as lacc-making 

for the gills, or carpentry for the hoys. 

The overseers will ask the Justices 

to give them leave to collect a rate 

cryinCt iin from every land-holder in their 

. , ■ , „ parishes in the coming year. 

l ine unteinz uRe t i ..i t ii ■ , 

Lastly, the J ustices will enquire hov' 

much corn is coming into the markets, and will sa\ 
how much the farmers may charge for it, and also what 
wages farm workers, ploughmen and shepherds, cow- 
herds and dairymaids, may ask for the coming year. 

All this business wdll take a good 
many days. When at last it is over. 

Parson Collins will be anxious to get 
home. He will say good-bye to his 
friends, make the purchases for his 
wife, and buy perhaps a new saddle- 
bag or a leather-bound book for him- 
self and some “tine writemg inke”. 

At last he will ride home, hoping to 
get in before dark lest he should be 
ovettaken by highwaymen on the W'ay. 

.SI (tCJHSTIONS fgr a pl\y 

Seme I Pj.r!.oti ( iilhns gooil-lne to his wife 

Smfte ll P.irion ( olhiis t.ilks to fritnds .at the Pchc.in Inn about the 
weather and the erops The ptesidmtt Justice. (Stjuiic Dak) talh 
thun to (iTJer and the busincs,*: iKpins 
Scene III Parson Uollms is welcomed home, and he and his wife open 
the paicclb 
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ROADS AND TRAVELLERS WHEN 
TtIH STUARTS WERE KINGS 

I F you had been in church one Sunday, in the 
early summer, any time when James I or 
Charles I \vas King of England, \ou might have 
seen the village constable or one of the church- 
vwudens stand up m his pew after the sermon. FIc 
uould say m a loud voice that on Monday, the people 
of the parish must come and do tlien “statute 
labour” on the roads. Early the next morning, if it 
uas fine, there would be a gie.it rumbling of cart 
V. heels, and the sounel of feet and voices. Every 
fanner who owns a plough must send a cart, drawn 
h\ horses or oxen, and two men, to help to menel the 
loaeis. Evei\ man who has a house or cottage* in the 
village must go himself, or send someone in his 
place. So about six o’clock on Monday morning 
they would all gather, perhaps outside the village 
inn, or on the village green. Theie, the farmer who 
has been chosen surveyor of the highways for the 
year, is waiting for them. They \m11 have to work 
every day that week, from Monday morning till 
Saturday evening, and the surveyor will tell them 
which part of the village toads they are to mend. 

If you or I looked at those roads we should think 
they were )ust farm tracks, anti very bad ones at that. 
If the spring has been wet they will he deep in mud 
and water. If it has been div they will be thick with 
dust. But the village people of those day's did not 
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Lire. They hardly ever \vaiited. to leave the villa_£!;c 
Anvonc who did have to tiavel, such as the squire 
uoing to the Sessions or up to Loiulon, would go on 
horseback, dressed in a thick cloak and long jack- 
boots reaching to his hips. The soft mud or dust ot 
the road was very easy tor his horse’s hoofs. When 
the farmers wanted to drive then cows or pigs to 
market they, too, liked a nice soft surface which did 
not huit the animals’ feet. So no one was very 
anxious to mend the roads. Some of the people who 
should have come were busy on their own farms and 
slaved away. The others dawdled and gossiped. 
Two or three men might he told l>v the surveyor to 
fetch gravel from the gravel pit. They would start 
otT with a cart drawn by two lazy oxen, and cv’cryone 
would wait about until at last they returned. Very 
slowly, with long rests, the gravel would be thrown 
into the worst holes and left for the passers-hy to 
tread down. On Saturday night, everyone would 
go home contentedly, and the roads would he left 
for another year. 

But if most of the villagers in England Avcrc 
content with their roads, people who were obliged to 
travel long distances were beginning to want better 
ones. At the same time the roads themselves were 
getting worse and worse because they were more 
used. London was becoming a large and busy town 
for those days. In the closely packed streets of the 
City lived and 'worked perhaps as many as 150,000 
people. Green fields and woods stretched beyond 
the city walls on the north and east, but to the west, 
men had already built thcm'-clves shops and houses 
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outside the gates. Across the river, too, joined to the 
northern hank by one stone bridge, were the houses 
and churches and stiects of Southwark, All the 
peeiple who lived in these narrow crowded streets 
had to be fed. Every autumn, if you could have 
taken a horse and lidden out along the roads which 
led to Essex and Noriolh, you might have met great 
hetds of: cattle and pigs, and flocks of geese and 
turkets, walking up to London to be sold in the 
markets. 

James I, who became King of England when 
Qn een Eli/abeth died in iho:^, had been King of 
Scotland since he \\ as a baby Now that he was king 
of both conntucs, and lived most of the time in 
his palace at Westminster, many messengeis had to 
travel backwards and forwards between London 
and Edinburgh. They travelled on horseback, and 
n-'cd the same soft roads as the cattle and the geese. 

It we ttav'elled by the roads of the north and west 
of England we might find a raised path about two 
or three feet broad, paved with stones, running along 
the side or middle. Perhaps we should think this a 
nice dry place to walk or ride on, but we must 
bcwaie. Hark! There is the tinkling of a bell! 
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Rnuiul tlic bend of the toad conies a Iona; hic of 
hofscs. Thete may be thirty or forty of them. It 
is for them that the stone pathway has been made. 
I'heir k.idet wtars the bell \vc hcatd. It is to warn 
us to "Ct out of the way. All the liorsts tarty 
baskets or tubs— one on cttlitr side—hisiencd by a 
harness that !2;oes over their backs. They arc carry- 
itiy fish iioni Devonshne to London, or coals to 
Ikith ot Bristol, llints .ind ehiy to Stafloidshtrc to 
in.ike cups aud pots and phitcs, or stool from the 
Coisv'old Hills 

All these tows and horses and pit^s and i^ccsc 
about the soft toads made the holts dee-pet 
.Hid the mud thicker every year. Moreover, sorac- 
fitiics when the toad came to a nvei, instead oi 
t;onie; over it on a biulp;e, it stopped, and bt‘i;an 
, 1^.1111 on the othci side*. If a budge liad been made 
it was olisii vciv naritiw', and sometimes very steep. 
W htn there was no bridge the animals had to wade 
through the water. Sometimes thtre w'eie stepping- 
stonts for people on foot, but after heavy rain these 
got covered with water. Some people ctossed thc 
rivers on stilts. Sometimes, after a had storm, the 
w.ner was so deep th.it men, and animals too, were 
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tit owned. While James I was still King of England, 
people were beginning to find that they were 
wanner and drier if they travelled in great hooded 
waggons, drawn by eight horses, or in coaches, 
diawn by lour. These heavy coaches had no springs. 
Their wheels were made of wood, bound with iron. 
They had no windows, and could not carry more 
than eight passengers, with their luggage in a great 
basket hanging at the side. They rattled and rumbled 
over the roads and made the mud thicker and the 
holes much deeper. Old-fashioned people, or people 
who had made their money by carrying passengers 
in barges up and down the Thames between London 
and Westminster, grumbled. They said it was a 
'Tattling, towling, rumbling age”, and complained 
that "all the world runs on wheels”. 

But more and more people get used to new things 
as time goes on, and find that they are more con- 
venient than the old ways. By and by, post chaises 
began to run along the roads between English towns, 
such as London and Bath and Bristol, or Exeter, or 
Norwich. These were carriages with four wheels. 
They had seats for three passengers and a roof to 
strap luggage on. They could be hired at special 
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inns called “post-houses”. At each 
post-house a change of horses u^ould 
be ready. Only rich people could 
atlord to travel like this. Poorer 
folk had to take scats on the public 
coaches, and the poorest of all 
travelled in the long waggons. 

As the roads became worse and 
worse, the wheels of the waggons 
and the coaches sometimes stuck in 
the ruts. Then all the passengers had 
to get out and stand in the cold and 
the rain while help was fetched fiom 
the neatest farm. At last, with a 
great deal of pushing and shouting 
and stamping of horses, the heavy wheels would 
he started again. The chilly passengers would get 
hack into their scats and the journey would go on as 
before. 

In the year 1692, when the Dutchman, William 
III, was King ot England, a man named Littleton 
wrote a little book which he called "‘A Proposal for 
Maintaining and Repairing the Highways”. In it he 
said that people who used the roads ought to see that 
they were mended, not the people who stayed at 
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home in the villages. Of course, the travellers could 
not really mend the roads themselves, hut there uas 
luj reasC)!! why they should not pay other people to 
do the mending if someone could he set to collect 
the nioficv or “toll” fiom them. Someone thought 
of the plan of putting gates acioss the Gieat Xoith 
Road, along which w.iggons brought food from 
S< otknd and Yoikshite to London. iMen were 
posted at the gates to collect the mone\ and take 
It to the “Turnpike Tiusts”. The villagers of 
Stilton, in Huntingdonshire, were so angry at the 

thought of Ivaving a gate 
built across then road 
that it was never put up, 
and the road at Caxton 
in Camhridgeshiie laa 
across flat open country, 
so that the waggons and 
horsemen got olf it and 
drove over the fields and 

through the gate But 
little hv little people began to think the toll-gates, 
as then were called, w'crc a good plan. 

After 1706, squires and farmers in many parts of 
England got le-avc fioni Parliament to pul up toll- 
gates, and to spend the monev that was paid by tlie 
tiavellets who passed through them on keeping the 
ruad in repiir. Little houses w’cre built beside the 
gates. I Icrc tlie man lived who eollecteel the mone\ . 
\\ hen he heard the sound of a horse’s hoofs, or the 
runiLile of wheels, or the guard’s horn, he would 
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cnmc out in his tall hat, white stockings and white 
apron. He might perhaps take i«d. for a horse, 
lod. lor twenty cows, 8d. foi twenty sheep or pigs, 
and as much as as. for a cart oi a coach drawn hv 
four horses. At first the people who used the roads 
'Acre very angry. Sometimes hands ot men would 
collect at night. Armed with rusty swords, pitch- 
forks, axes and clubs, they pulled down the gates and 
the little toll-houses. Once they encamped in the 
streets of Bristol, and made a great 
noise, heating drums, blowing hunt- 
ing horns, shouting, and breaking 
windows. The town constables and 
watchmen did not know what to do, 
so there the noisy crowd stayed for a 
fortnight, until at last the Justices of 
the Peace sent for some soldiers who 
came and drove them away. 

Even when toll-gates were put up, 

'■ome of the toads were still very bad. hi th- 
It was not until the days of King ‘^'''"'"1' .7’''’^"^^ 
George IV and King William IV-— /noC 

a little over a hundred years ago — «P •« 
that England began to have roads ''vi 
made of firm flints bedded in sand, rM’ohrr[jin<'j;:s 
and that bridges were built over most 
of the rivers. There arc hatdlv anv 
toll-gates left in England to-day, but sometimes 
when we travel we may see a little onc-stoieycd 
eight-sided house close to the road-stde. If wc 
ask what it is wc may find that it is an old toll- 
house. Then we shall know that wc are travelling 
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on a road which has run there for at least a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred years, and that 
once there were gates across it by that little 
house. If we shut our eyes, perhaps we can 
imagine that we hear a coach horn blowing, and 
see the toll-keeper come out of his cottage door, 
in his tall hat and his white apron and stockings. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


COUNTRY LIFE A HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY YEARS AGO 

I N the reign of King George II, thcic lived in 
a beautiful house in Derbyshiie, a little bov 
named Thomas William Coke. His home had rows 
of long windows, looking out upon a lovely garden. 
In the garden were ancient cedar trees and a walk 
which ran beside a river. Behind the house there 
was a paik. Beyond the p.irk lay a little village, of 
which Tom’s father, Mr. Wenman Coke, was squire. 
Tom was the eldest of four childicn, t\\o boys and 
two gills. When he was only a very little boy, he 
was sent to the village school. There he would 
learn to read and write and tvould play with the 
village boys, whose fathers w'orked on his father’s 
land, as gardeners and grooms, shepherds or fanners. 

Every autumn Tom’s father went to London to sit 
in Pailiament. Sometimes the children went too, 
rumbling over the tough roads in the great family 
coach. The house in which they lived when they 
were in London, looked out towards what is now 
Oxford Street. In those days, Oxford Street was not 
a great street of glittering shops crowded with 
shoppers and buses, but a road which led into the 
country. One day, when Tom was very small, he was 
called to his nursery window, and there below him 
in the road, was the flying form of a little red fox, 
and behind it the crying hounds and the huntsmen 
on tlicir horses. 
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Whcn he was only ten years old, Tom went away 
to school at Eton. He was a real country boy and he 
liked wandering in Windsor Park, and shooting 
snipe, better than doing his lessons. The cleveicr 
boys sometimes prepared his work for him, m 
return for the birds he brought them to cook for 
their supper. When he went home for his holidays 
he used to get up before sunrise. As soon as he was 
dressed he went along the corridors to the cool 
dairy, and coaxed a dairy-maid to give him a bowl of 
cream. Then he went to the kitchen, where the 
bread for the house was made. There were the 
tempting new loaves just out of the oven. Tom 
would break off the corner crusts, and make hE 
breakfast of these soaked in cream. Then before 
the sun rose, out he would run and be away all day, 
rain or fine, until darkness began to fall on fields and 
woods. He grew up tall and strong and very 
handsome, with fair hair and bright eves. He knew 
the ways of birds and animals, and he had shared 
in the work ot shepherds and ploughmen, of hedgers 
and ditchers. 

Sometimes he heard his father speak of his great- 
aunt Margaret, Lady Leicester, who lived alone in a 
great house called Holkham Hall in Norfolk. He 
knew that when she died Holkham would belong to 
his father, and after that to him. He knew, too, that 
everyone was rather frightened of Lady Leicester. 
One day-, when he was seventeen years old, he lud 
a letter from her. Slie offered to pay tor him to go 
and travel in France and Italy. She asked him to 
stay with her before he went. 
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It was a lovely summer afternoon when his coach 
came near to his great-aunt’s house. As Tom looked 
round him, he saw a country very different from the 
green lulls and the cornfields of his home. Before 
him on all sides was a sandy heath. Here and there 
were lonely, rather shabby cottages. Now and again 
he saw a field of rye, but it looked miserable and thin. 

At last his coach turned in through the gates of a 
park. Here trees had been planted, but they were 
still very young. There were no flow’er beds, but in 
front of him a gicat new white brick house, with 
glided window frames gleaming in the setting sun. 
XX’hcn his coach drew up 
before the doors, numbers 
of footmen were waiting 
to receive him. He was 
shown into a large room 
to wait for his aunt. At 
last, folding doors were 
throwui open and a pretty 
little old ladv in a lovclv 

w J 

dress came in. This was 
his great-aunt Margaret, 

He soon found out why people were frightened 
of her. Though she was so small and looked so 
dainty, she was proud, very determined and very 
strict. She scolded him as if he were a little boy 
when he was late for meals. 

After a month Tom w'cnt on his journey to Italy. 
He did not see Holkham Hall again lot nearly five 
years. Then his great-aunt ami lus father had both 
died and he wws sejuire of Holkham and all the 
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desolate heatlis, poor farms and miserable cottages 
for many miles around. 

When he was still a bov, Thomas Coke had a 
friend called James Dutton, whose sister Jane he 
sometimes played with. As she grew up Tom 
thought she was a beautiful girl. Now they were 
married and were going to live at Holkham. When 
Jane told this to a friend wdio knew the country, she 
said, ‘"Then, my dear, all you will see wdll be one 
blade of grass and two rabbits fighting for it. ” But 
Thomas and Jane Coke loved their new home. 
They were sure that they could make it beautiful, and 
find a way to turn the sandy heaths into rich corn 
land. They meant to have flocks of fine sheep, and 
herds of sleek cows, instead of the few long-legged 
bony animals they found there. 

Squire Coke, as he now was, made his farm 
w'orkers dig deep beneath the soil, till they came to 
clay and marl. This they spread on the fields, and 
soon it was possible to grow clover and grass, where 
there had been nothing but fuize and heather before. 
Next, he bought good sheep and cows from other 
parts of England. He fed them on the clover so that 
they grew sturdy. The sheep had thick wool, and 
the cows gave good milk. He built comfonablc 
cottages for the farmers, who were his tenants. 
Every year, at sheep-sheatmg time, he invited them 
all to Holkham Hall. He showed them his clean and 
airy cattle sheds, his wheat sown in straight linei 
instead of thrown broadcast about the fields, his 
fields of great turnips, growing in straight rows 
with plenty of space betumcn, and liis fine sheep and 
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cattle. He listened to all that 
they told him about what 
they did on their farms, and 
answered questions about 
his own. He gave prizes for 
the best sheep and lambs 
they could show’, and for 
new farm instruments they 
had invented. He used to 
take the children round his 
farms, and explain evciy- 
thing to them, and encouraged them to discover 
for themselves what grasses grew best in the fields 
and gave the best food for the cow's. 

Soon, people from all over England came to see 
Thomas Coke’s farms, and wondered to find the 
barren Norfolk country full of comfortable cottages, 
great fields of wheat, herds of fat cattle, and flocks 
of sheep. They found that all Mr Coke's neigh- 
bours loved him, and spoke of him almost as though 
he was thetr father. They loved Mrs. Coke, too,- 
and told of her kindness and courtesy to everyone 
around her. 

While Mr. and Mrs. Coke w^cre busy in this way, 
improving their lands and grownng good food tor 
the people in the towms of England, there lived in 
Northamptonshire, not more than^eighty miles away, 
a boy named John Clare. His father w’as a farm 
labourer. He and Mrs. Clare and John, and John’s 
little sister Sophy, lived in a stone cottage, with 
a deep thatched roof, in the village street of the 
village of Hclpston. There were four rooms in the 
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cottage, two downstairs, and two upstairs. To go 
to hcd at night, John and Sophy had to climb a 
ladder The Clares were poor. Most likely, John’s 
father did not earn mote than los. a week. But the? 
had a garden, with a lovely apple tree in it. They 
paid their rent by selling their apples. 

John’s father was a big strong man. His neigh- 
bours liked him. He was a fine wrestler, and he knew 
more than a bundled old songs and ballads, which 
he would sing at village feasts. He could read enough 
to read the Bible. John loved his mother very much. 
She could not read or write, but she loved her 
children, and cooked and mended and patched 
foi them She wanted John to he a good scholar. 
At first he went to a dame school in the village and 
learnt to read. When he was seven, he used to w’ork 
for eight months in the year, tending the villagers’ 
cows as they wandered on the heaths or along the 
grassy lanes, or helping his father with the threshing 
of the corn. With the money he earned in this way, 
•he went to school with a wise, whitc-haircd old 
schoolmastct in the village of Glinton, four miles 
.iway. But though John grew up to love books and 
w'hcn he was a man to write poetry, as a boy he 
loved the open air, the flowers and birds. 

The country round his home, like the country 
round Holkham, fiad in those days great stretches of 
open heath. Here the poorest villager could keep 
a co\\% which gave his family milk and butter, 
dlierc were, too, great woods where the children 
ccmld gather all the firewood needed for the cottage 
fires. Here the village boys wandeicd and played, 
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fishing, looking for birds’ nests and butterflies, and 
making houses for themselves amongst the trees. 
They loved the fun of the village feasts, Harvest 
Home, Mattinmas and Christmas, and best of all, 
the week’s holiday in May at “hiring time”, when 
the farm labourers hired themselves to new masters 
for the coming year. Then there was racing and 
wrestling, and in the evening dancing to the tunes 
played by a wandering fiddler. There were stalls, 
too, round the village cross, with 
barley sugar, candied lemon, tov 
horses on wheels, toy lambs with 
red necklaces and toy cuckoos. 

John’s clothes were probably 
made of homespun, woven by a 
jfj R', weaver in the village. His shoes 

frt.i i/ru,, ,,'M /'j ih were made tor him by the village 
<'r (jf ry. Ill Vhir cobbler. His father’s threshing 
/hi made and mended bv 

j.WJV V/ (trij 
Vi, wJ urt 1 

,r. „u ploughs at his forge, where 

the flames leaped and the sparks shone in the dusk. 
John was a thin little boy, because he was often 
hungry and rather cold, but he was happy and free. 

But squires and rich farmers all over England saw 
the work which Mr. Coke and men like him were 
doing, to make the land grow'^ more wheat and the 
fields feed better sheep and cows. They thought it 
w’as good for England to be able to grow much mote 
food, and they were right, for there were many 
people now; living in towns who worked all day in 


was 

the carpenter. The blacksmith 
.j/:eJ sPod the farm horses, and mended 
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^hops and banks, and worksliops. 
These men, women and children 
needed food and clothes, and had 
fio time to grow and make them 
for themselves. So it happened that 
3.11 over England, rich men began to 
ask Parliament to let them “enclose” 
or put up fences round their fields 
and round large parts of the heath 



land. They cut down trees and grubbed up the fur?c 
bushes. They ploughed and manured the ht^atlis 


and turned them into corn lands. They drained tire 
marshes and turned them into deep meadows. 


to feed their cows and sheep. They grew rich, 
and built themselves comfortable brick houses. 


Their wives and daughters no longer worked in the 
dairies and the still rooms and looked after the calves 


and the chickens. The mother went out visiting her 
friends, and the daughters were sent to boarding 
schools, and were taught to play the piano, and do 
fine embroidery. -But in one way they were not 
like Mr. Coke. They did not think about their 
poorer neighbours and the labourers on the farms. 
\XTen they fenced in the commons, the villagers 
could no longer keep a cow or cut wood for firing. 
Some people who had lived on the commons lor 
vears, with a garden to grow vegetables and space 
for a few hens, w’erc turned out of their homes 


because they could not show that they had any claim 
to them. 


When he was sixteen, John Clare had gone away 
from home to find work. He came back two rears 
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later. Already the village was difFeicnt. The hollou- 
oaks where be had played were all cut down. The 
fields and heaths were ploughed up. Where he had 
found the earliest daisies in spring, and the finest 
blackberries in autumn, he now saw nothing but the 
rippling corn, safely fenced in by a hedge. But what 
was worse than all this, he found that the farmers 
wanted fewer labourers. Men and boys he had 
known always in the village, had to go away and 
wander in gangs from place to place, footsore and 
hungry, trying to find work. Soon, even the village 
weaver and the village carpenter had less work to 
do, for tliose who could afford it went to 
Petcrboiough or Stamford, where there were shops 
where they could buy coats and dresses, chairs and 
tables, and milking stools, ready made. 

Such things were happening all over England, 
one hundred and fifty years ago. A man who 
tc.ivcUed about in those days at first thought the 
countryside was much improved. Later, he w'ent 
into the village inns and found the labourers, shabbi 
and thin, sitting theic all day because, however hatcl 
they worked, they could not earn enough monev 
to fceil and clothe their wives and children properly, 
or to put by for the time when they themselves were 
too old or too rheumatic to work. Unfortunately, 
the squires and farmers who so much admiicd and 
copied Mr. Coke’s wavs with his fields and animals, 
forgot to copy his ways with his men. 

T'his IS what Arthur Young says about the 
villages in iSoi . 

“Go to an alehouse kitchen . . . and there you 
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will see the origin of poverty . , . For whom are 
they to be sober^ For whom arc they to save ? 
(Such are their questtons.) ... If I am diligent 
shall I have leave to build a cottage ? If I am 
sober shall I have land for a cow.^ If I am 
frugal shall I have half an acre of potatoes ^ You 
offer no motives ; you have nothing but a parish 
officer and a workhouse! Bring me another pot!” 

If you live in a village, you should try to find out 
where the old un-enclosed cornfields lay, and where 
the common land was, and any old footpaths which 
have been closed. There may be someone in the 
village who has the charge of old maps. Pcrlups 
vou could get leave to look at them. In any case, 
you should ask the oldest people in the village to 
tell you anything they remember about old roads and 
footpaths and old field names, and sec whether you 
can build up for yourself a map or plan ot the old 
\illagc, or even your neighbourhood in old d.iys. 
Look at the plan on p. 1^4 This is taken from a 
modern map, but shows the way in wdnch seven- 
teenth-century map-makers used pictures. You 
might do the same. 




CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


CHILDREN ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY YEARS AGO 

I F you had been in a village or little town in 
Buckinghamshire or Bedfordshire, early in the 
morning, about one liundred and fifty years ago, 
you might have seen a number of women and 
girls hurrying to the inn. They would be carrying 
bundles, or neatly covered baskets. Perhaps you 
would guess that they had butter or bread or fruit 
in their baskets, but you would be wrong. Thev 
know that a lace-dealer has come to the town and is 
staying at the inn. They are taking the beautiful 
lacc, which they have been busy making on their 
pillows for the last six months. They hope that he 
will buy it ftom them. 

If you had been awake just before sLx o’clock in 
the morning, you would perhaps have heard the 
sound of hurrying feet in the street below your 
window, and children’s voices calling to one another. 
Jump out of bed and peep through your curtains. 
There, in the early morning light, numbers of little 
girls— some of them twelve or thirteen, but some 
not more than four or five— are hurrying along. 
They wear shawls over their heads, and some of them 
have no stockings or shoes. Most of them look pale 
and their clothes ate shabby. They arc going to the 
lacc schools, w'here they will work all day. The 
schools are kept by the village women m their 
cottages. If you look in at one of them you will 

146 
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think the room is much too full of little girls. It is 
not very big, and there may be thirty children Tliev 
Liiiiiot get enough air to breathe. The light is bad 
VO that the fine work makes their eves ache. Thev 
\eork all day', from six o’clock in the morning till 
i,i\ o’clock at night. They only stop for breakfast, 
dinner and tea, and perhaps for halt an hour to learn 
to read a few verses from the Bible. Yet \ ou would 
he surpilsed to see how quickly their fingers move, 
iiul how soon the lovely pattern of the lace grows 
upon the pillow. 

They sing as they work* 

“Nineteen miles to the Isle of Wight, 

Can I get there by candle light? 

Yes, if your fingers go lissom and light. 

You’ll get there by candle light. ” 

As the evening falls, and the light grows dim in 
the cottage, one of the girls will light a tallow candle 
stuck in a socket in a round board or stool. Round 
the outer edge of the stool are thin glass bottles 
filled with water. These act like lenses, and throw 
the light of the candle very brightly on to the lace 
pillows of the little giils sitting on their stools round 
the candle board It is six o’clock— time to go home. 
The sleepy children stretch and yawn and put their 
pillows away. If to-moirow is Saturday, thev v.'iil 
onlv have to woik till dinner time. In the atiernoon 
they can play, if they are not too tired. 

These littie lace-makers were not the only children 
uho worked when they were very young, when 
your great-great-great-grandmothers and giand- 
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fiithers ■were chitdien. In Yorkshire, little hovs iuid 
girls of four or five years old helped their mothers 
and fathers to prepaicthc sheep’s ■w’ool for weaving. 
When they were quite small, they learnt to wind the 
wool on to the bobbins tor the weaver. When they 
could do this, they were taught to use the hig 
spinning-wheel which stood in the corner of the 
kitchen. As they gicw older still, they helped with 
the dyeing, and soon learnt to sit in the big weaving 
loom, working the treadles wnth their feet and, as 
soon as their arms and legs -ic'ere long enough, 
tin owing the shuttle. 

In Essex and Hettfordshiic, girls and hoys who 
were not big enough to work in the harvest fields, 
learnt to make straw plait which was stitched into 
hats and bonnets for ladies. Everywhere, children 
worked in the fields, weeding, stone-picking, tending 
cows, and even driving great cart horses. Some- 
times these children had to walk as much as Severn or 
eight miles to the farm before work began at 
half-past eight. They were veey tired when they 
set out for home again at half-past five in the evening. 
But at any rate the farm children worked m the 
open air. Perhaps the saddest little boys in England 
in those days were those hired out as chimney 
sweeps. Lip before it was light, they must trot after 
their masters, carrying the big brushes to some great 
house. There thev must get into the great fireplace, 
and climb up inside the chimney, sweeping as they 
went, 'flic soot got into then eyes and hair. Their 
knees were raw -with the rough b licks. Sometimes it 
wws so dark that they lost their way in the chimney flues. 
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There were bo vs atul 
iV ’^, Yorkshire, I ^Aiicashirc an 

worked undcr^rnnnd if 
Tiny children of live sal 
, , r f' ' ' alone in the dark, oreiiin'. 
p trap'doors which let the 

of the i^allerics. As soon 
|j seven or eight years old, t 
like little pomes ; with a bt 
waists and a long chain, they ciawled al 
and feet, pulling trucks ot coal tbro' 
wet galleries of the mine. No wond 
small and pale and often ill. 

All these children had to work, p 
their mothers and fathers were too 




them, unless they could earn is. o 
themselves. But many people in those 
it was much better for children to wo 


kept them out of mischief. Yet we m 
that they were always unhappy. Son 
Cdarc, w’orked for part of the year, 
school for part of the year. Most of tl 
free hours on Saturd.ay and Sunday 
could leap and run in the fields, and 1 
and butterflies, as Clare did. Tliere v 


village feasts and fairs, which you read 
chapter, with stalls of sweets and toys 
wrestling and dancing, and perhaps 
peep-show. 

There wxrc happy children, too, hk( 
who lovxd his country' home and his g 
father, and loved the little school to ^ 
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sent hc'forc he went to Fton. But sonic children, 
who did not need to earn their hvinn; wlicn thev 
were little, were almost ;is unhappy as the little 
chimne\ sweeps and the children in the mines 
Little John W c’sley was hoin in a leetorv, in the 
village of Lpwoiih in Lineolnslnre. His mother 
and tathcr loveel their children, hut they thought it 
was kind to he stern with them. Thev were taught 
that they must only eat a little, that thev must cr\ 
e|nierly, and that if they svere naughtv they must 
ewpect to he heaten with a hireh lod. 

Antony Ashlev Clooper was the eldest son of an 
eail. fie and his tliite sisters weie teirihly afraid 
of their iathei and mothei. It was a good thing for 
little Antony that he had an old nutsc wliom he 
loved deaily. \\ hen he was a glow ii man he used io 
say that she was the hesi fiietul he ever had. XX’hen 
he was seven veais old, he had to say good-h\c to 
her and go to school It was a very hig school. The 
classrooms and the bedrooms weie dirtv. The hin 
hovs bullied the little ones. Nobody looked after 
them when thev were ill or miserahle. Soon after 


Antony went to school, he heard that his de 
nurse had died. He cried at the thought of 
home, and he cried again at the end of ^ 
the holidays, at the thought of going 
back to school. 

Perhaps it wars partlv because he wars , 
so unhappy is a little hoy tliat Antony ! 
when he had grown up and had become I 
the liarl ol Shatteshur), spent most ol | i 
his life trying to help unhappy eluldren, 


ar old 
going 
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He tried to pcrsriiulr Parlumetit to say that little Ixn s 
were not to be made to climb thimtie) •, and sweep 
them. He did pctsiiadc it to make a law to sav that 
(.hildren under nine weie not to svork in the new 
Hetones, ol: which }ou will lead m the ne\t chapter, 
and that qirls were not to work in mines He ti ied to 
pievcnt little bovs -and "ills wotkiii" in ganns hi the 
tklds, and he collected money to set up scht)(ds in 
London tor poor children who had no homes, hut 
slept under hedii;es, in sheds or catts -or evtii m a 
rollci in H}dc Park. 

Try to find out whether there weie otKv coftat;e 
industries, such as lace-makin", glotc makni", 
knitting or stiaw pl.iiting, in the ]'laee wheu* you 
live, and it ton can cliscovet any ot the old cottages 
or out-houses where they were carried cm. I'heie 
may he sonic old people in tour town or village, 
whose mothers or fathers woikcd m these old 
industries when the\ were children, and told their 
children wdiat they w^re like. I expect if you asked 
them they would tell }OU stones about those old 
day.s, and about their own childhood, wdicn very 
likely they had to woik at an age when \oii will 
still be at school. 
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CH API'FR SHVI'NTEEN 


HOW THE TOWNS OF I- N GLAND 
CI-IANGl'D WHEN QUEEN VICTORU 
WAS A LITTLE GIRL 

I N the days when Tom Coke was a boy, at the 
end of the rci_G;n of Gcorcre II and the beginning 
of the reign of George III, the town m which 
you live probably looked very much the same as we 
saw it in chapter eight. There might he some new 
houses, with lows of long narrow windows. Their 
doors would have a little plaster canopv, looking 
something like the inside ot a cockle-shell. They 
would be reached by a flight of steps from the 
street. Perhaps there would be a new Bank building, 
where people paid in their money, instead of keeping 
it in a strong box, or under a loose brick in their 
own homes Here they could draw cheques to pay 
money to people in a distant town. There might 
be a new or larger inn, too, built round a central 
courtyard. Coaches and post-chaises were driven 
through a great covered gateway into the yard. 
There, horses were changed, and the chilled 
passengers got down to stretch their legs, or to eat 
their dinner by the roaring lire in the dining-room. 

But the towns were hardly any bigger than they 
were four hundicd years earlier. Most of the 
streets were still paved with cobble-stones. People 
still fetched their water from wells m the road, ot 
even bought it from water carriers. At night they 
hung out lanterns, or set flares in brackets on their 

> 5 ^ 
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railings to light the siiccts. The tiKl watchmen Mill 
went their rounds, calling out the hours oi the night 
and the state of the weather. In the evenings, and 
on Sundaes and holidays, hoys and girls could run 
out to the heaths and \voods, only a little way f»'om 
the town. In many houses, they could see green 
hclds or commons from their attic windows. 

There are still some of these pleasant old towns in 
England. Though they have grown a little and 
have more shops and perhaps a Pictuie House, thev 
still have many of their old houses, tlieir narrow' 
streets and wide market plates, and perhaps even 
some of thtir old coaching mns. Some of you may 
live in such a town and can make a plan of the old 
part. But even if you do, you are not likel) to 
meet the old watchman, or to have to go into the 
stieet to draw^ your water, or to hangout a Luitcrii at 
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nififlir. More of you prolxihly live in towns whidi 
)ok vt ry tliffetcnt. They arc vei v large, so that you 
can onI\ !j;et into the countiy bv bus oi train. 
Jn most ol thtm there arc rows and rows o± houses, 
.ill Very much alike, great factories and workshops 
or lailway cards, blocks of ilats perhaps, and many 
shops, some big and a great number ol small ones 
iNIost ot these big towns began to glow in the 
days of King (rcorgc IV or King William IV, 
when Princess Vietmia, who was to become Queen 
in 1S37, when she eras only eighteen years old, was 
living as a Iitile girl m Kensington Palace. There 
were a good iiianv ditferent reasons why towns 
grew linger then. In the lirst place, doctors were 
beginning to know much more about how babies 
should he tte.Ued and how diseases may be cuted. 
.So It e’amc about that not neaily so manv little 
ehildicn died, and more people lived to bc^eyuitc 
old. So there really were a gre.rt many more 
people living m Cjre.it Britain m the reign of King 
William IV than theie eveie in the reign of King 
Cieorge I. Secondly, people such as James Watt the 
Scotsman, Richard Arkwmght the barber, and 
George Stephenson the collieiy engine fiieman, 
were making great discoveries as to the power of 
steam and water, and how' this power could be used 
to help men in their work. About the same time, 
Abr.ilum Darby, the iron smelter, began to make far 
tougher iron by smelting it with coke instead of 
wnh coal. The railw.iy engines which Cieorge 
Stephenson made could canv great machines to 
Yorkshire and Lanc.ishirc. But the machines were 
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too large, and too expensive, to put up in cottages, so 
they had to be set up m mills or factories, bv 
men who had money to spend. Instead of being 
woiked by a cottager and his wife and children in 
their spare time, they had to be minded and fed dav 
and night by numbers of men, women and even 
children. All these people had to live near their 
work. So places such as Manchester, Leeds, 
Blackburn and Huddersfield, which had once been 
quite small, grew quickly. 

The people who came to live in these new towns, 
came mostly fiom the country villages of which you 
read in chapter fifteen, where the landlords hedged 
in the commons, and where there was less work for 
the village labourers to do. When they could not 
get work, and when there -was nowhere for them to 
walk or play in their spare time, and less weaving and 
carpentering and shoe-making to do in the villages, 
boys and girls found life dull and hard. Those who 
had a love of adventure, set off to seek their fortunes 
in the mills and factories. 

Some people who were unhappy in their own 
countries, such as Irishmen and Jews from Luropc, 
came to England, too, hoping to find work. So 
you see it was no wonder that little towns grew into 
big cities, and that some places wdiich had been no 
more than big villages, soon became towns. 

But where were all these people to live? Some- 
times, people who had big houses belonging to them, 
let off each floor to a separate family. The poorest 
lived in the cellars. These were damp and dark,_ 
because they were below the level of the street. If 
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there were twenty or thirty people in the house, they 
all had to use the same staircase. Their hoots were 
muddy or dusty when they came m from the un- 
paved streets outside. Sometimes no one troubled to 

scrub tlie staircase, for 
they had enough to do 
to carry from the street 
pump the water they 
needed for their own 
cooking and washing. 
The stairs soon got 
worn. The dirt lurked 
in every hole and cor- 
ner. They were used by 
so many people that 
they became airless, and 
the smell of the cooking 
and washing of so many 
families clung to them. 

Some more fortunate 
people had new houses 
built for them. A man 
who wanted to make 
some money would buy 
up fields or a bit of com- 
mon on the outside of 
the town. Sometimes 

he wanted to put as 

many houses on tlie land as he could, so that he 

miglit get rent from all of them. To do this he 

had to build them in straight row’s, touching each 
other and without any garden or back yard. He found 
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It cost him less to make them ail cxacflv alike, aiui 
he used as few bricks as he could, so that the walls 
were thin and let in the damp and the ram and tin 
noise from the street and the neighbours. 

As the towns grew larger and larger, tlic fields and 
the commons were built over, the first countn 
people who came to live near the mills could walk 
in the lanes and on the heaths when their work was 
done. But, by the time their children were men and 
women, the streets of little brick or stone house-, 
with their slate roofs stretched for mile .ifter mile. 
There were no walks left, and no one had thought ctf 
clearing any spaces for parks and playgrounds. No 
one spent money on building theatres, or clubs, or 
concert halls, and there were no picture houses m 
those days. 

So men and women who had been used to the 
country, grew grey and bent and weary. M.iru 
of the women tried to keep their houses clean, and 
their children tidy, but it was hard work. Their 
backs and arms ached, and in the end, the floors still 
looked grey and grimy. If they opened their 
windows, horrible smells came in from the rubbish 
in the streets. If they kept them closed, the mom 
’vas always full of the smells of cooking and washing. 
The masteis who owned the mills had spent a great 
deal of money in buying them and putting in the 
machines. They thought they could not aftord to 
pay very much in wages. So fathers came home on 
Friday night with not more than 12s. or 14s. 
Sometimes they only had a ticket to spend 14s. at a 
particular shop. It was a very expensive shop, and 
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often the things it sold were shoddy and not what 
the houscwite wanted. 

Sometimes the father would look at his children 
in their shabby clothes, and at their hungry eyes and 
thin faces. He might think, “Jimmie and Mary are 
only eight and six jcars old. They are very young to 
go to work. But it will be better to take them with 
me to the mill. They can earn as. or 3s. a week each. 
That will give us a little more food.” So at five or 
six o’clock in the morning, Jimmie and Mary must 
be wakened; they must hurry out of bed and into 
their clothes. There is no time to wash properly, 
and no proper breakfast to cat. Out in tlic cold, wet 
morning they must run, while the great bell of the 
factory clangs out to call them to work. From six 
m the morning till h.ilf-past eight at night, they will 
toil in the hot damp mill, piecing the fine threads 
when they break, or crawling under the great 
machines to clean them When they get home at 
night, they wtU be too tired to w^ash or eat any 
supper. They get into bed to fall asleep. So they 
live, day after day, and week after week, without 
holidays, or a sight of flowers and birds and running 
streams and lambs. 

Not all towns or all masters were as bad as these, 
even when Princess Victoria was a little girl. At 
New Lanark in Scotland, a young man named 
Robert Owen bought a cotton mill. Round it he 
built comfortable cottages for his workers. He 
opened shops, where they could buy good food and 
clothes, at a price they could afford. He would not 
have any child under nine to work in his mills. He 
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Opened airy, pleasant schools. In them he put 
teachers who knew that little children need to dance 
and play and sing, even more than they need to 
learn to read and write. He told his teachers to 
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give lessons out of doors as much 
as they could, and to teach the 
chddren interesting things about 
birds, and flowers and animals. 
He loved the people who worked 
in his mills almost as though he 
was their father. 

Other people, too, began to care 
about how workers lived in the 
new towms. The rich men, who 
owned nearly all the land in 
Huddersfield in Yorkshire, and 
Ashton-undcr-Lyne and Glossop 
in Derbyshire, would not sell their 
fields to builders. They chose men 
they could trust to build strong, 
comfortable houses m wide streets, 
with proper drains and plenty of 
open space between one street and 
the next. 


Parliament, too, began to see that living in towns 
which were not properly looked after, was making 
people ill and miserable. In 1835, they passed a law 
which said that people were to choose their owm 
Town Councils, and that these councils must sec 
after the drains and the pavements and the lights in 
the streets, and might do other things to make their 
towns pleasanter* places to live in if they wished. 
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\Vc shall read about some ot these things in chapter 
tventv. 

Little by little, too, work-people began to help 
themselves. They formed Clubs and Societies, and 
hired a hall, or bad one built out of their subscript 
tions, Here they soon collected a library of books. 
They had discussions. They asked men to come to 
talk to them about foreign lands, or the stais, or the 
rocks. They had games, too, such as bagatelle or 
billiards, as well as cricket on the green. 

If vou live in a town, trv to find out the oldest 
factorv in it. Look at the streets near by, and notice if 
they are ditleient fiom the newer factories and 
streets. Is there a park near.^ If so, when ^?as it 
made and who made it? Think of the little childlen 
who worked in the old factories and lived m the old 
streets a hundred years ago. 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL CHILDREN 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 

W HEN Richard Hakluyt was young and went 
to Westminster School, proliahly some of 
his school-fellows were quite poor bovs. At other 
great schools, too, such as Eton and Harrow, St. 
Paul’s School in London, and also in the grammar 
schools m many towns and villages, merchants’ 
sons and carpenters’ sons, squires’ sons and farme rs’ 
sons sat side by side in the big class room. '^I’wo 
hundred years later, when Tom Cuke went to 
Eton, only the sons of lichcr men went to these 
schools, for the boys had to spend a great deal of 
money upon their clothes and their food and their 
amusements. They learnt a good deal of Latin and 
perhaps some Greek, and when they were about 
fifteen, they probably left school and went to Oxford 
or Cambridge. 

But though boys like John date could no longer 
go to Eton or Harrow, a great many of them did go 
to school. So also did their sisters. In the villagC'i 
and the quickly growing towns of England and 
Wales, thete were many Dame Schools. The‘'e 
were kept by old ladies, or by men xvho, because they 
were blind or lame, could not do any other work. 
The children had to pay qd. a week for their school - 
ing. There were no proper schooliooms, hut the 
boys and girls, perhaps thirty or forty ol fnem, used 
to crowd into the kitchen of the cottage. There 
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would be much pushing and laughing and talking, 
and perhaps the Dame would have to whip some of 
the children Avith her birch rod. 

At last, all would be settled upon their stools or 
forms, with their slates and pencils. Then the Dame 
would hear them say the alphabet and spell a few 
words all together. By and by, perhaps she would 
have to stop to stir the pot in which her dinner was 
simmering over the fire, or to turn the handle of her 
mangle. When she came back, and the children 
were once more quiet, she heard the older scholars 
read a few verses from the Bible, and taught the 
little girls to sew long scams or to embroider their 
names and texts from the Bible on fine canvas. 

In the afternoon the kitchen would be very hot 
with so many children in it. Then, few lessons would 
be learnt. The little boys and girls would slip on to 
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the floor, and the bigger ones he along the benches, 
and soon most of the children, and perhaps the old 
dame herself, would be asleep. There were no 
terms and holidays. Children went to school when 
there was no work for them to do helping in the 
fields or with the spinning or weaving at home. 

Some children went to schools where they were 
taught a trade. There were the lace-making schools, 
of which you read in chapter sixteen, the knitting 
schools and glove-making schools. Most of these 
were held in cottage kitchens and out-houses. For 
many hours a day the children worked at their lace 
pillows or their knitting frames, in the hot dark room, 
but sometimes, for an hour or two, the mistress of 
the school would teach the little girls to read their 
Bibles and to sew. Their mothers did not care verv 
much about this. They thought it was more 
important that Hester and Caroline and Jane should 
learn to work quickly on the knittmg-frame, and so 
earn more money to help to feed their little brothers 
and sisters. 

John Clare was a fortunate boy. When he was 
seven years old, he left the Dame School in his own 
village and went, you remember, to a school at 
Glinton. This school was held in the vestry of the 
parish church. It was kept by a white-haired man 
called Mr. Seaton. He was old, but he knew a great 
deal. John sometimes, at first, played truant and 
rambled in the fields, or went fishing or butterfly 
hunting, instead of going to school. But his master 
soon made him interested in his books. Before he 
was twelve years old, he could say whole chapters 
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from the beautiful poetry of the Bible by heart. He 
learned to do diflicuk sums, too. When he was 
twelve his master died, and John had to work on the 
fauns, but he still went to school at Glinton m the 
evenings after work, and he began to try to write 
poetry. 

Another boy who went to one of these better 
schools was Robert Owen, of whom you read in 
chapter seventeen. He was so bright that, when 
he was seven, his mastei asked his father to let him 
help to teach the other children. After that, Robert 
did not learn much at school himself. Fortunately 
his father and his fiicnds had plenty of books, and he 
Icaint by reading at home. When he was ten years 
old, he was allowed to leave school and to go far 
away from home, to serve in a draper’s shop in 
Stamford. 

You remember how, when he was grown up, 
Robert Ow'en opened a school for little children 
near his mills at New Lanark. About the same time, 
other rich people in England began to think that 
there were not nearly enough schools, and that the 
children who went to them were not learning enough. 
They gave money, and began to open schools in 
towns and villages all over England. They did not 
think so much about making children strong and 
happy, as Robert Owmn did. They wanted them to 
be tidy and well behaved, to learn to read and write 
and to do sums, and perhaps to know the names of 
the chief cities and rivers of Europe and such things. 
They thought it would be a good plan to have very 
large schools. 
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If you had been in Manchester about that time, you 
might have seen a thousand children, most of them 
tidy and clean, going to one of these schoeds. Let 
us imagine that we can talk to one of them. He 
will tell us that there is one big room in the schnnl. 

If we say to him, “How many masters h.ive you?"' 
he will tell us, “Why, two, of course. ’’ “ But how can 
two masters possibly teach a thousand or even a 
hundred children ? ” “ They don’t, ” he would rcplv. 
“They teach the monitors, and the monitors tcadi 
us.” “Who are the monitors?” “Why, they arc 
bright boys chosen out of every form to tc.ich the 
others— and then there is the Monitor General, whf) 
starts the lessons for the whole school. ” 

Perhaps we had better follow the children into 
school to see what is happening. When wc first open 
the door we shall feel confused by the noise ()t 
shuffling feet. There arc no cloak-room pegs. The 
boys are going straight to their seats. Soon we shall 
see that the great room has a platform at one end. 
On the platform is the master's desk. There are 
eight classes. Each class sits on a different form, or 
at different rows of small desks. Some^ of the 
boys are wearing little coats, cut short in front 
and with long tails behind. Others have long 
pinafores over their coats. All are wearing their 
hats. Several of the boys wear medals These arc 

the monitors. . 

One boy of about thirteen is standing on a stool 
in front of the master’s desk. He is the General 
Monitor of Order. When all the others are in their 
places, he shouts out. “ Sling hats ! ’ and all the, boy s 
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take off their hif^h-crowned hats, which have a band 
of clastic passing undec their chins. They put the 
elastic round their necks, so that the hat hangs down 
behind. In this way they wear them until it is time 
to go home. When the monitor cries out, “Lift 
desks ! ” every boy raises the sloping desk in front of 
him. At the word, “Sit!” they all sit down. 

When they arc all seated, and the monitors are 
standing at the ends of the forms to see that everyone 
is behaving, the master reads a chapter from the 
Bible. After this lessons begin. The first lesson for 
every form is writing, the second is reading, and 
the third is arithmetic. The boys do their writing 
.uid arithmetic on slates There is a monitor for each 
subject. He teaches the lesson he has just been 
taught by the master. Some of these little monitors 
are only seven years old. Most likely none of them 
is more than thirteen. They have not only to teach 
the other boys in their form, but also to see that they 
are clean and that they behave well. No boy is 
birched in this school. If the Monitor of Order sees 
that any boy has a ditty face, he is washed before the 
, whole school. If anyone is idle or disorderly, the 
monitor may hang a disgrace mark around his neck. 
If he is still naughty he will be sent to the master’s 
desk, and kept in for half-an-hour. Good boys, or 
boys who wmrk veiy well, have a mciit mark given 
them. If a boy who was to he kept in has a merit 
mark for another lesson, he can use it to buy oflf his 
staying in. At the end of a month, each boy’s merit 
marks are counted. Each one is worth half a far- 
thing, and for the money earned in this way, the 
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sclioolmaster will give the boy a book, of a pair of 
stockings, or a shirt or perhaps a coat. 

In the afternoon the children will come back to 
school and learn reading, writing and arithmetic 
again. The only book in the school is the Bible. 
All the other lessons are learnt from laige cards 
hanging on the walls. Sometimes the classes all 
leave their seats and stand round in circles near the 
wall for reading or arithmetic. As they move across 
the room, and as they leave school at dinner time, 
or at the end of the afternoon, they have to say the 
multiplication tables. Most of the boys learn very 
slowly in this way. Many of them can only read and 
write easy words when they leave school and go to 
work. Some of the bright boys, who get into the 
eighth class, have lessons in geography and natural 
history from the master. 

There was no law in England at that time to say 
that children must go to school, or how long they 
must stay there. Some mothers and fathers were 
too poor and too tired to care whether their children 
had any schooling. But some cared very much. 
They used to meet and discuss what kind of schools 
they would really like their children to have. Many 
of them wanted schools for the little ones, like the 
New Lanark school. They wanted all the children, 
little and big, to be taught by men and women who 
had learnt how to teach, instead of by the little 
monitors. 

When Princess Victoria had become Queen, some 
of these parents had the courage to draw up a 
letter to her, asking for these things. For a long time 
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the men who governed England did not take very 
much notice of what the workers wanted. They 
granted some money to help schools, such as those 
you have just been reading about, but they did not 
say that there must be enough schools for all the 
children in every town and village. At last, in the 
tear 1H70, Parliament said that there must be enough 
lor all children. Ten years later they said that all 
children must go to school, and, soon after, that no 
one need pay to go to school. 

II you live in a town, see whether you can discover 
Its oldest school building. It may have on it the 
date when it was built. Perhaps it is no longer used 
as a school. If it is not, try to think for yourself 
what may be the reason. Do you think it would be 
a pleasant building for a school? 




Rri/Ar-t/'Aft/je in 1876. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 
HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


M ost likely, all the children who read this book 
are taller and heavier than most children ot 
the same age a hundred years ago. That is partly 
because we know a great deal more than our great- 
grandfathers and grandmothers did about what makes 
children grow tall and strong and healthy. It is partK 
because we care about health much more than they 
did. If you have read the last four ehapters care- 
fully, you will be able to think of quite a number 
of reasons why many boys and girls in England in 
those days were small and pale. They often had 
terrible illnesses, such as cholera or smallpox, which 
few people in this country have to-day. Many 
children died very young; others lived to grow up, 
but they had bent backs, or bowed legs, or one- 
shoulder higher than the other, and were never 
really well. Why w-as this ? 

One reason was that a great many children, both 
in town and country villages, began to work long 
before they should have done. The kind of work 
they did was very bad for them. Think of the little 
girls straining their eyes in the dark and stuffy lacc- 
schools. Think of the six-year-old “climbing boys” 
who swept the chimneys. Remember the tiny boys 
and girls who sat all day in the dark mine galletics, 
opening and shutting the trapdoors, and those 
older ones who dragged the heavy coal trucks 
through the damp passages. Remember, too, the 

169 
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little boys and girls of five, six, or seven years old, 
■who had to work in the cotton mills from six 
o’clock in the morning till half-past eight at night. 
The work which these children did, pushed their 
left shoulders up, and made their right legs bend 
inwards. The boys and girls of eight or nine years 
old who worked in the fields, were not quite so badly 
off. At least they had fresh air and sunshine. But 
even they had not enough time for play. Often 
they were too poor to have enough to eat. You 
remember that sometimes they had to walk eight or 
nine miles to their woik, and back again in the 
evening. Is it any wonder that nearly all these 
children were white-faced and heavy-eyed, and 
small? 

But the children who lived in large towns had 
even worse things to bear than heavy work. You 
remember that when mills and factories were built, 
many people came to live near them, and there 
were not enough houses. So it came about that 
a great many people lived in one house, and had 
not enough fresh air to breathe, or that new houses 
were built which were much too small, and which 
had thin walls which let in the damp. You re- 
member, too, that there was no one to make 
people who owned houses put water pipes in them. 
No one bothered to make proper drains. There 
were no dustbins or dustmen. People threw their 
rubbish- cabbage stalks and bones, and stale bread 
and many other things— into the streets. These 
rubbish heaps bred numbers of flies. The flies 
settled on the food. Then the food went bad. 
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Because there were no water-taps in the houses, it 
was very difficult for people to wash themselves or 
their floors or their clothes properly. They had not 
enough water to drink to keep them well. Some- 
times a queue of twenty or thirty people waited to 
get water from one pump. They had been working 
hard all day. It was perhaps hot, or cold, or raining. 
No wonder they quarrelled and pushed and shouted, 
and the weakest went home with their kettles or 
buckets unfilled. 

There was another reason, too, why the town 
houses of those days were unhealthy. People even 
doctors — were afraid of flesh ail. Many houses had 
very few and very small windows. Even these were 
hardly ever opened. It is said that one doctor, who 
was wiser than the rest, used to break one or two 
window-panes when he was first called in to see a 
patient. When the patient was better, the doctor 
gave him the money to have his window mended. 
I expect he told him to keep it open in future, lest he 
should fall ill again. 

But while some people had too little fresh air, 
others had too much. There was the boy who 
slept in the roller in Hyde Park, and many others 
who had no homes but railway arches or empty 
carts. Such children had not enough clothes. They 
hardly ever wore shoes and stockings. Some boys 
had no coats, others no shirts. Children who came 
from homes where there was plenty of mouev were 
no better off, in a different way, for they wore too 
many clothes. Little girls wore several petticoats. 
Boys, even in hot weather, wore thick cloth suits and 
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mufflers. No mother would let her children go out 
without hats. 

One of the first people to help children to be 
healthier and happier was, you remember, Robert 



Bradford in the early nineteenth century. 


Owen, Other mill-owners and some clergymen in 
Manchester and Leeds tried to help, too. They told 
members of Parliament of the sad sights they saw in 
the factories. They wrote to the newspapers, and, 
as more people began to hear about these things, 
they determined to put them right. Lord 
Shaftesbury and other members of Parliament, 
helped to pass laws to prevent little cliildren 
working in the mills. Parliament said, too, that the 
mills must be kept clean and the great machines 
must be fenced round to prevent accidents. After 
a long time, master sweeps were forbidden to send 
little boys up the chimneys. But it was not until 
1918, that all boys and girls had to stay at school 
until they were fourteen, and were not allowed to go 
to work during school hours. 
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Sometimes when the people who lived in the poor 
and crowded streets of a city caught smallpox or 
cholera, these terrible illnesses spread to t)thcr parts 
of the town. This made people frightened. Ihey 
began to ask what caused such diseases. Some men 
in London were made responsible for trying to make 
England a healthiei place They were called the 
Central Board of Health. They had to sec that there 
were people in every large town, and even in smaller 
towns where a great many people died every year, to 
make and improve the diains and the water suppU , 
to see that the streets were properly swept and the 
rubbish carried away. In some towns the people 
began to do these things gladly. In Liverpool and 
Leeds and Bolton, public baths were built. Here, 
people who had no water taps in their houses could 
come to wash their clothes, and have hot or cold 
baths for id. or 2d. each. In Derby and Preston and 
Birkenhead, public parks were opened. Here people 
could walk and play in their spare time. 

But m some towns, some people tried to prevent 
these good things. They said they cost a great deal 
of money and they could not afford to help to pay for 
such things. This was both selfish and foolish. It 
was selfish because they were refusing to help their 
poorer neighbours. It was foolish because their 
work people could not work really well as long as 
they were not healthy, and also because the diseases 
which the poorer people had were oiten caught 
from them by the richer people. To-day we know 
that It matters to all of us to have healthy and 
pleasant towns and villages, with good water. 
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plenty of parks, and recreation grounds and swim- 
ming baths. 

Slowly then, towns became pleasanter and 
healthier, but many children still came to school with 
white faces. Some always had colds. Some had 
toothache. Some seemed always too tired to do 
their lessons, or fell asleep in their desks, or even 
fainted. These things troubled the men and women 
who had to teach them, and the inspectors who came 
to see how they were getting on with their work. 
Again, people began to wonder why these things 
should be. They came to the conclusion that it was 
because wlien mothers and fathers weie out of work, 
or only earned very little, they could not afford to 
take the children to the doctor or dentist, or even to 
give them enough to cat. So it came about that a few 
years after Queen Victoria died, doctors were 
appointed in every big town and every county, 
specially to see after school children. 

These arc the doctors who now come to schools 
every now and then, to examine every child, and to 
advise and help their mothers and fathers about how 
to keep them well, or what to do for them if they are 
short-sighted, or have decayed teeth, or unhealthy 
tonsils or such things. The children who could not 
work because they came hungry to school, were 
helped, too, by the provision of milk in the middle of 
the morning, and good school dinners for those who, 
for any reason, could not get them at home The 
doctors who came to examine the children, and the 
teachers in the schools, were pleased to see boys 
and girls growing stronger. But they found some 
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who might have been much stronger if they )uJ been 
properly fed and clothed when they were babies. 

This made people think of a new plan. Rooms 
were hired, to which, once or twice a week, mothers 
might bring their babies. The mothers had tea, and 
people who understood such things talked to them 
about what it was best for babies to v,ear Thev 
sold them good baby foods, and wool for knitting, 
and they had a weighing-machine and kept a record' 
of whether the babies were gaining in weight each 
week as they should. The mothers were so pleased, 
and the babies improved so much m health, that soon 
doctors and nurses were asked to come regularly to 
these "Welfare Centres” as they wmre called. N(*w, 
neatly every town and a great many villages have 
their Welfare Centres or Babies’ Clinics. 

While all these things were happening in towns 
and villages and schools, doctors were discovering 
more and more about how out bodies and minds 


work and what they need. Some of their discoveries 
about the need for fresh air and ^ 
plenty of sleep, the best kinds of 
food to eat, and the importance of 
keeping food very fresh and clean, lw\ 

are taught to children in schools. In |u I ' ^ V\ 

London we now have a Minister of il)W i y.|]i 

Health, whose work it is to see that yJ \lu 

there are enough healthy houses for n 

people to live in, that towns are kept ^ 

cleanandthatfoodandmilkarepure. ‘Xhicwas, isu. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


SOME THINGS OUR COUNTY 
COUNCILS DO FOR US 

S ometimes when I walk on the country toads 
near my home I meet a little old man I know. 
He is a kind and happy little man and always has a 
Joke for the children on their way to school. Often, 
as I pass him, he is singing some old hymn tune in a 
loud clear voice. His work is to keep the roads tidy 
—to sweep up the leaves, and trim the verges, to 
gather up dead branches after a storm, and in the 
winter to clear the snow away when it begins to 
thaw. He has a little white cart which he pushes 
along. Into the cait he puts all the rubbish he 
co-llects. If I look at the cait I can sec three black 
letters on it~N.C.C. They stand for Norfolk 
County Council. 

All of us live in Counties— Somerset and Devon, 
Norfolk and Surrey, Staffordshire and Rutland are 
all counties. Those of us who live m cities in which 
there are more than seventy-five thousand people, 
may find that our city or borough is a county— and 
IS called a County Borough. In each county there 
are county offices in the biggest town. Sometimes 
they are in a big building specially built for the 
purpose, sometimes in a number of buildings. Here 
a great deal of business is done, and the meetings of 
the men and women who have been chosen to look 
after the county are held. We call these men and 
women the County Council. So you see, the cart 
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which my little old friend wheels about our village 
roads belongs to the County Council of Norfolk, 
which meets from time to time in Norwich. 

The men and women who come to the meetings of 
the County Council, in their cars or by bus or train, 
live in many different parts of the county. It takes 
many of them an hour or two to get to the meetings. 
The meetings themselves take a long time. Some of 
the people are busy, with houses and children and 
shops or businesses to look after, but because they 
love their county, and are eager to see it well cared 
for, they give their time without grudging. W'hen 
they fiist become County Councillors they may say 
which of the things the county needs flicy are most 
interested in, for the Council is divided into different 
committees. If Mrs. Ash cares about children and 
schools, she can be a member of the Education 
Committee. Colonel Brown is a great gardener. 
He will choose the Parks Committee. Mr. Fuller 
may be a keen motorist and choose to be on the 
Highways Committee. Other people arc on the 
Public Health Committee, or the Library Committee. 

Let us think about some of the things the people 
on these committees do for you, although perhaps 
they have never seen you. ^^ell, first of all, the Ldu” 
cation Committee is most likely in charge ot your 
school, though there arc some schools in England 
which do not belong to the County Councils. But if 
your school does belong to them, they choose your 
teachers, they see that you have fine air\ buildings, 
comfortable desks, bright pictures and good play- 
grounds, and a well-cooked dinner in an airy 
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dining-hall. They may have said that you can 
have a wireless set, a hall with a stage and cuitains 
for plays and concerts, and good pianos for dancing 
and singing, an epidiascope to throw pictures on a 
screen for you, and a library of books in a special 
room or in your class-rooms. Every now and then 
the doctor and the nurse or the dentist will come to 
school. They will see that you are growing up well 
and strong, able to hear and see and breathe well, 
and with good sound teeth to bite and chew your 
food. They will advise your mother or father if you 
need glasses, or exeicises to keep your back or legs 
straight, or if there is anything about which you 
should go to the hospital foi treatment. They, too, 
are sent by the County Council, for they work 
partly for the Education Committee and partly for 
the Public Health Committee. 

Suppose that you want to make a model of an 
aerodrome or a coal mine, or to get up a play with 
dresses belonging to the days of Queen Elizabeth 
or Queen Anne. Perhaps you will want to look at 
books to find out how to do some part. If you have 
not got the book you want at school or at home the 
County Council will help you again. If you live in a 
town you can go to the Public Library and ask for the 
book you want, and perhaps go to the Museum to 
look at a model of an old dress or bit of armour 
there. If you live in the country, and tell your 
teacher what you need, he or she will send the name 
of the book you want to the County Library and it 
will be sent to your school in the library box. 
Nearly all Public Libraries and Museums aie kept 
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going by the Library and Museums Committee of 
the County Council. 

Now let us come out of school and run home along 
the firm clean road. You remember that mv old 
friend had N.C.C. on his little white cart, and wc 
said that stood for Norfolk County Council. Well, 
nearly all roads are made and repaired, swept 
and cleaned, and lighted by the Highways Com- 
mittees of the County Councils. Now perhaps our 
shortest way home is through the park, with flic gay 
dowers and green lawns and flowering tices and 
shrubs, the tennis courts and bowling green for the 
older people, and the paddling pool, and sand heap, 
and giant’s stride for the cliildicn. If wc look at the 
notice board at the gate we shall find it is headed: 

COUNTY COUNCIL OF Of COUNTY 150R0UC.U OF - -- 

So all these dungs, too, are cared for by another 
committee of our County Council. 

We may pass a pretty bright group of houses. 
Arranged sensibly, too, in a crescent quite otV the 
main road, so that children arc sale from traflic. 
The houses have pleasant gardens, and plenty ot 
large windows, a bath with hot and cold water, and 
roomy cupboards. It is quite likely that they were 
built by men working for the Housing Committee 
of the County Council. If you have a h.ill-hohday 
perhaps you can go and swim at the public baths or 
in the swimming-pool. Those were made by the 
Baths and Washhouses Committee ol the Coiuieil. 

Do you remember that wc said in chapter nineteen, 
that about thirty or forty years ago people started 
Welfare Centres, to which mothers might take their 
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babies to be weighed and looked after ? Very likely 
you were taken to one every week when you were a 
baby. That» too, is now provided by a committee of 
the County Council. Perhaps when you were two 
or three years old, and still too young to go to the 
primary school, your mother took you every day to 
the nursery school. Can you, I wonder, remember 
the big airy rooms, the little basins fixed low down so 
that you could reach to wash your hands and clean 
your teeth? Do you remember how, before you 
could read, you knew your own tooth brush and 
towel and peg by the special pictures they all had 
stuck upon them ? What lovely big solid toys there 
were to play with, too, and how soon you began to 
enjoy getting out your own special hammock-bed 
after dinner and sleeping for an hour, as all toddlers 
should. I don’t suppose you knew in those days 
that it was the Education Committee of the County 
Council which saw that you had that pleasant 
nursery, and chose the nurses and superintendent 
who looked after you. 

But my little old friend who sweeps the road, and 
all other road men and bath attendants, teachers, 
and doctors and nurses and librarians, must be paid 
for the work they do, or they cannot live. Plants 
and trees, books and desks, lawn tennis nets, 
rollers and mowing machines, school pictures and 
cupboards and wireless sets cost money, too. Where 
is It all to come from ? The men and women on the 
Committees could not pay for all these things for 
us, could they^ The answer is that your mothers 
and fathers and all other grown-up people, who 
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live or have shops and land in your countv or 
county borough, each of them pay a little. NX'hcn 
so many people each give a little, no one has to 
give a very great deal. We call the money that 
people pay to their County Councils, the rates How 
much each person pays depends upon the value of 
his house or shop or farm or field. This is reckoned 
in rather a difficult way, which you will understand 
when you are older. 

Sometimes people grumble about paying rates, 
but that is rather foolish, is it not? For we cannot 
have pleasant and healthy towns and villages for 
nothing; and if we say “I have a garden of my own 
so I don’t need a park”, or “I don’t care for reading 
or swimming”, or whatever it may be, “so I don’t 
see why I should pay for these things for other 
people”, that is surely selfish and stupid; for if your 
neighbours are not well and happy, I don’t sec how 
you can really be happy yourself. You will surely 
feel happier if your neighbours have bright eyes and 
smiling faces than if they look thin and pinched and 
ill and poor, as so many people did w'hen Lord 
Shaftesbury was alive. 

Of course, your mother and father may think that 
the men and women on the County Council don t 
spend the rates well. Perhaps there are things 
which they would like their town ot village or their 
children to have which the Council docs not provide. 
Perhaps the schools are not bright and airy and wx-ll 
furnished, or there are not enough playing-fields and 
parks and libraries. Or they may think they arc 
spending money foolishly, making very grand halls 
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for ikif own meetings, or running omnibuses for 
school children who would be very much better if 
they w alkcd or cycled to school But your mothers and 
fathers vote for the members of the County Council, 
just as you vote for the members of your cricket 
committee or dramatic club committee, and you 
know what you would do next term if the children 
you had voted for this term didn’t do their work, or 
wasted the money you had paid in subscriptions ' 

We should remember, too, that all these things- 
school books, desks, and flowers and trees and roads 
-belong to all of us, because we are all citmeus of our 
county, or shall be when we are grown up That 
means, does it not, that we should all be proud of 
them, and take care of them^ We should be 
careful to sec that wc neither lose nor spoil them, 
nor make them untidy and dirty ourselves, and that 
if we see anyone else mis-handling them in any way, 
we should explain to him that he is spoiling some- 
thing which belongs both to him and to all his 
friends and neighbours. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 
near neighbours of ENGLAND 


L ook at a map of the British Isles which is 
coloured so as to show the high lauds and the 
low lands. You will see that all the northern part 
of Scotland and a large part of W'alcs is a much 
darker brown than any part of England. You know 
that this means that in these countries there arc high 
hills and even mountains. To-day, firm roads lead 
over many of the hills, and there are near farmhouses 
and flocks of sheep and cattle on the high moors and 
fells. But even to-day, when the clouds come down 
upon the mountains, it is easy for a traveller to lose 
himself, and if snowstorms come early in autumn or 
late in the spring, when the fanners are not cvpectmg 
them, sheep may get buried in the drifts and have 
to stay beneath the snow until the shepherd can get 
to them to dig them out. 

In the days when such people as kfaxunus and 
Branwen were alive, there were no roads across 
these mountains and moors, only the tracks worn by 
the feet of men carrying their wares to market t'ver 
the hill-tops, or going to worship their gods in some 
great temple of standing stones. The country was 
wild and desolate, so it came about that the Roman 
soldiers never conquered it farther north than the 
Great Wall, of which you read in chapter three. Noi 
did they really conquer Wales, though they made 
some roads and camps there. Neither did they ever 
take ship and cross the stormy sea which separates 
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Wales from Ireland. The Angles and Saxons, too, 
failed to drive the Britons out of those mountainous 
lands, and though the Normans landed in Ireland, 
and burnt and plundered and built towns for 
themselves, they never conquered it. This is why 
there are men, women and children in the Highlands 
of Scotland, in Wales, and in some parts of Ireland 
who speak languages which are like the languages 
spoken in Britain before the Romans came. We call 
thc-se languages Gaelic, Welsh and Erse. 

But what Roman soldiers, or English and Danish 
pirates could not do, Christian saints and mission- 
aries did. A young Briton named Patrick, who 
had once been a slave in Ireland, escaped and went 
to France. There he learnt to be a Christian, in the 
same great monastery in which St. Benet was later 
taught. He went back to Ireland, where he had once 
been kept as a slave, and wandered over the blue 
hills and green valleys telling the grey-eyed, dark- 
haired men and women tales of the love of Jesus 
Christ for men. He sang, as he went, a song which 
we still sing sometimes. It is called St. Patrick’s 
Breastplate : 

I bind unto myself to-day 

The virtues of the starlit heaven. 

The glorious sun’s life-giving ray. 

The whiteness of the moon at even. 

The flashing of the lightning fire, 

The whistlmg wind’s tempestuous shocks. 
The stable earth, the deep salt sea. 

Around the old eternal rocks. 
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Christ be with me, Christ within me, 

Christ beside me, Christ upon me, 

Christ beneath me, Christ above me, 

Christ in quiet, Christ in danger, 

Christ in hearts of all that love me, 

Christ in mouth of friend and stranger. 

Thus he sang, as he braved the loneliness of moor 
and mountain and the unfriendly looks of wild and 
heathen men He found that the Irish lived in 
clans or families— grandfather, perhaps great-grand- 
father, fathers, mothers, aunts, uncles and cousins, 
forming one big clan, and all living near one another 
and owning a great stietch of land between them. 
Those of them who, when they heard Patrick's 
message, specially wanted to give their lives to 
worship God, would build themselves little groups 
of huts of turf or unhewn stone, with one bigger hut 
for a church. There they would live as monks, 
spending their time in praising God and in getting 
such learning as they could. From Ireland, two 
hundred years later, missionaries set out again to 
bring the story of Christianity back to Scotland and 
northern England. These Irish monks built 
monasteries on the Island of Iona, and on Holy 
Island, and wandered over the Pennine Hills, as you 
have read in chapter four. 

When the English and Danish people in England 
were learning more and more, in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, to obey one king and to hairc one law for 
all the land, the British or Celtic people in Ireland 
and northern Scotland and in Wales still lived in 
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clans. The Welsh had princes and the Irish had 
kings, but the people really only cared about their 
own clan and its chieftain. If one member of a clan 
was huit by a neighbour from another clan, all his 
cousins would march out to avenge his wrong. If 
a prince wanted to punish a band of robbers, he 
could only do it by going against them with his 
lighting men. 

But though their lives seemed lawless, they loved 
poetry and music Men of many different clans 
would meet each year, wandering many miles over 
hill and dale, to heat the bards sing the adventures 
of saints and heroes and great lovers. In the 
monasteries of Ireland, too, there was much learning, 
so that Irish scholars weie sent for to teach in 
schools across the seas, in the land we call France. 

Later, when English kings such as Henry II and 
Edwaid I were trying to make all Englishmen keep 
the peace, and were even setting constables and 
justices to keep order in towns and villages and 
sending their own judges from time to time round 
the country to try robbers and murderers, it seemed 
to them unwise to leave men to live such lawless 
lives just beyond the borders of their own kingdom. 
Henry II tried to conquer Ireland, and Edward I 
tried to conquer Wales and Scotland. They said they 
wanted to stop men stealing corn and cattle and 
lighting and killing each other. But Irishmen and 
Scots and Welshmen loved their own ways— -their 
own tongue, their own songs and tales and customs. 
They "would rather be robbed and hurt by men of 
their own race than have order kept for them by 
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strangeis. They did not want to learn to speak the 
strange English tongue. 

So it came about that in Wales Llewellyn ap 
Gruffydd, and in Scotland William Wallace and 
Robert Bruce, found stout hearts and willing hands 
ready to fight against the English knights and bow- 
men. It was not until the days of Henry VIII th.it 
Wales was really conquered; and Scotland kept her 
own kings until James VI of Scotland became James 
I of England, in 1603. Even then, Welshmen and 
Scots did not like Englishmen very much, but after 
a time they found that it was a good thing for the 
whole of tins little island to have one king and 
similar laws. When men from Scotland could bring 
their fish and cattle, and men from Wales their sheep 
and wool, to sell in English towns, they began to 
grow rich. When Welsh boys began to no to 
college in Oxford or Cambridge, their manners grew 
less shy and wild. When Scottish ladies sometimes 
made the long journey, by post-chaise or bv coach, to 
London, they learned to drink tea and to wear 
fashionable dresses trimmed with lace and ribbon. 

The Celtic Scotsmen in the Highlands still hated 
the English and threatened to choose a separate king 
for themselves. But, little by little, even they began 
to see that this island is too small to have two kings, 
or even two parliaments. In 1707, the Scots gave 
up having their own pailiament in hdmburgh. 
Scotsmen and Welshmen now sit in the English 
House of Commons. There have been great Scot- 
tish and Welsh Prime Ministers of England. It 
is true that Scottish and Welsh ways arc still 
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different from English wa>s. Many Welsh hoys 
and girls, and some Scottish boys and girls speak 
their own tongue more easily than they speak 
English. But English people have learnt 'to love 
Scotland and ^5^ ales, to admire their music and their 
dancing, and the Welsh stories of King Arthur, and 
Scottish ballads and the poems of Robert Burns, 
while Scots and Welshmen feel friendly to England 
and serve her in all sorts of ways, in peace and 
in war. 

Ireland has a sadder history, for English kings 
found her people wilder and harder to conquer than 
even Scots and Welshmen. The men of Queen 
Elizabeth’s day were shocked when they went 
across the Irish Sea and found Irishmen wearing 
rough frieze shirts and living in one-roomed cabins, 
with their pigs running in and out amongst them. 
They could not understand the Irish language, nor 
the way in which all the family of uncles and cousins 
owned the land, instead of it belonging to the squires 
as It did in England. They were shocked, too, by 
the way in which the clans fought each other instead 
of taking their quarrels before a judge. They tried 
to turn Irishmen into Englishmen. They forbade 
them to use their own language or their old family 
names. They tried to make them wear cloth, and 
silk doublets and hose, such as Englishmen w'ote. 
In large parts of the north of Ireland, they took the 
land from the Irish. They brought Scots, and even 
Englishmen, over to live in Ireland, and gave the 
land to them. They would not let the Irishmen 
make their own laws. 
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The ijcher Irishmen began to leave the country, 
to live in England or even in America. Those 
who stared bought then clothes in England. 
The poorer Irish people grew pooler still. No 
one would buy their linen and frieze cloth. They 
grew corn and potatoes on their land, but they 
had to sell the corn overseas, and live on potatoes 
themselves. Sometimes, when the potato crop 
failed, men and women and children died of 
starvation. So it came about, that while the men 
and women of English and Scots descent who 
lived in northern Ireland, liked and respected 
England, those who lived in the south and west, 
hated her. Sometimes they came over to England 
to work, and frightened and hurt English people by 
throwing bombs into town halls or post offices. 
Sometimes they went across the sea to America, 
and became citizens of the United States. They 
told in that country talcs of how English rule had 
made their lovely land poor and miserable. Some- 
times they stayed at home and burnt down the 
houses of their landlords. Englishmen in the 
Houses of Parliament in London made stern laws 
to try to stop these things. English judges in 
England and Ireland punished the men who threw 
bombs, and burnt houses, but the Irish only hated 
them the more. 

Yet there were English people who loved 
Ireland, and others who thought England had made 
a mistake in trying to rule Irishmen against their 
will, and taking their lands from them to give to 
strangers. These men and women tried to find 
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ways of helping the Irish, when their potato crops 
failed. They made laws to protect them .igainst 
the cruel ways in which their landlords trcatcel them. 
One great Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone, spent 
many years in trying to persuade England to let 
Ireland rule herself by her own Parliament once 
more, But Englishmen were afraid to do this. 
They thought it would be deserting the people in 
northern Iieland, who looked to them for protection 
against the men of the south. 

At last, m 1921, after much sorrow and suffering, 
Ireland was divided into two parts, each with a 
Parliament of its own. Northern Ireland, with its 
Parliament in Belfast, is part of the United Kingdom 
and also sends members to the Houses of Parliament 
in London. The rest of Ireland, called Eire, has its 
Parliament (or Dail) in Dublin, and it is in many ways 
like a foreign country. Perhaps, one day, hitter 
memories may die, and Irishmen and Englishmen 
will learn to work together, to make the w'orld a 
better place for men and women, and boys and girls, 
of every race and tongue. 


St J^jtfitk's Harp 

and 

St Geor^r’j Dragon 





CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


COMMONWEALTH AND EMPIRE 

J F to-day wc open our atlases and turn to a map 
of the world, it looks very diffeient from the 
map that young Richard Hakluyt gazed at, over 
three hundred years ago. Where he read “ Unknown 
Lands ”, and saw only vague coastlines, we can read 
names of rivers and mountains, lakes and villages, 
and even great cities. We can find railway routes, 
great ports and shipping routes between them, and 
a network of air loutes. Who were the men who 
made these new maps possible, and why did they 
set out on such tremendous adventures^ 

They were men— and women, too — from many 
different countries. The Portuguese were the first 
to venture down the mysterious coast of Africa and 
round the Cape of Good Hope, to trade with dusky 
Indians in the East India islands, and on the 
mainland of India, The Dutch also went eastward 
to the East Indies, and were the first white men 
to settle in Cape Town and South Africa, and m 
some of the Pacific islands. The Spaniards sent 
knights and adventurers and missionaries to trade 
and explore and settle in Mexico and Peru, and 
along the western shores of North America, where 
the towns still bear Spanish names and have 
little old Spanish churches with bells in the towers 
which were cast in Spain. The British people, 
especially the English and the Scots, have taken the 
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English language and English laws and customs to 
very many parts of the world. 

Sometimes these different people helped each 
other, as the Portuguese helped the Scotsman, 
David Livingstone, after he had crossed Africa for 
the first time. Too often they quarrelled, and if night, 
as if there was not enough room in all the world for 
everybody, and not enough good things to share. 
Thus, the French and the English fought one 
another for the possession of the wide lands of the 
Mississippi _ valley, and for the great river, St, 
Lawrence, in North America. They fought also for 
the light to set up trading stations in India, and each 
side bribed the Indian princes to help to drive the 
other away. So also, much later, the Hngltbh and 
the Dutch fought in Cape Colony and the Transvaal, 
until, at last, their descendants agreed to live side 
by side as fellow citmens in the new Union of 
South Africa. 

British people have gone to these far distant 
lands for many different reasons. Some have not 
been able to live happily at home. Sometimes 
they did not like going to their parish church. Thev 
thought that the clergyman’s white surplice, the 
candles on the altar, or the things the parson taught 
them, or the words of the prayer book, were wrong. 
They tried to worship by themselves in barns or 
stables, but, in the days of Queen Elizabeth and 
James I, the law of the land forbade them to do this. 
Justices of the peace, or constables, found them out 
and made them pay heavy fines, and sometimes 
threw them into prison. So, with many tears at 
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leaving their quiet fields and fatms, or the narrow 
stone- paved street of their little towns, they sailed 
away to the unknown shores of North America 

After terrible hardships, they built new villages 
for themselves; they cut down the forests, and 
ploughed fields, and protected themselves as best 
they could against the fierce Red Indian tribes 
Other men and women could find no work to do 
at home as their lands had been taken from them to 
turn into sheep-walks, or they could not make 
enough money, by weaving or spinning, to dress 
and feed their children. Some of these also went to 
North America, and though many died on the 
long voyage, and others were killed by Indians, 
some at hist managed to build houses, and to make 
great plantations of tobacco and cotton. 

The great-grandchildren of these first English 
settlers in Noith America quarrelled with the 
English King, George III, and his Parliament, 
over a hundred and fifty years ago. They said that 
Parliament was trying to prevent them growing rich 
by trading with other lands, and was making them 
pay taxes, which they themselves had not been 
allowed to vote for m their own parliaments or 
assemblies. The farmers and the townsfolk 
shouldered their guns and, under General George 
Washington, marched to fight the British soldiers, 
and at last drove them out of the land. So these 
English settlers in the New World became the 
f rst citizens of the United .States of America. 

But English men and women were also making 
homes for themselves along the banks of the 
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St. Lawrence River, and the shores of the Cncat 
Lakes, on land which had been conquered fr<»m the 
French. Some, a little later, went to live m the lands 
round the Cape of Good Hope, which were taken 
from the Dutch. Yet others made an even greater 
venture. They sailed as far as the shores of 
Australia and New Zealand, which had first been 
explored by the Dutchman, Tasman, and the 
Englishman, Captain Cook. Englishmen at hr)mc 
had learnt wisdom from the rebellion of the first 
American colonies. They allowed the men and 
women in these new lands to have their own 
parliaments, to make their own laws, and to vote for 
their own taxes. Little by little, the culonius 
themselves learnt to live in peace with the FrciiL Il- 
men and the Dutchmen, who had made their homes 
in those far lands before them. These four great 
countries, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, were the first British Dominions ; their men 
and women rule themselves as freely as we do at 
home, but yet are all subjects of one king They 
feel affection and loyalty and respect for these little 
islands, from which so many of their forelathcts 
came. 

But some Englishmen have gone to lands where 
It IS not easy for white men to live all their lives. 
They are so hot, that they are not healthy countries 
for British children to grow up in. Such lands are 
India and Ceylon, West and East Africa, the West 
Indian islands, and some of the islands in the 
Pacific Ocean. To the greatest of these— India— the 
English traders, known as the East India Company, 
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began to sail at the end of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. 

They found in India a land where lived brown- 
shinned men of many different races : some tall, and 
not much darker in colour than men who live upon 
the European shores of the Mediterranean, some 
small and wiry, some squat and very dark. Some 
were great horsemen and loved fighting. Some 
were great scholars and artists, as skilled as many 
Europeans in building and painting and learning. 
Some were craftsmen, making pots on the potter’s 
wheel, and spinning finer muslins than any 
Englishman knew how to make. They were ruled 
by an empcior, living in Delhi. Though the men 
of his race had once been strong and proud, no one 
now troubled to obey him very much. His officers 
all over the country behaved like princes. The 
rich people did what they liked, and the poor people 
were miserable and unprotected. 

At first the English traders struggled with the 
French for the right to build forts, and to buy the 
ivory and the muslins, the indigo and the saltpetre, 
which the Indians had to sell. At last, Robert Clive 
drove the French from India. The East India Com- 
pany persuaded the Indians to grant them more and 
more land. There they kept good order, and Indians 
who lived near by sometimes came to live in the 
English settlements, because they felt safe there from 
robbers and lawless men. 

Rather more than two hundred and fifty years after 
the first English traders came to India, a terrible 
thing happened. Indians were frightened by the 
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railways, which the Englishmen were beginning to 
build. The Indian soldiers who had joined the 
East India Company’s army were angry, because they 
thought they might be asked to cross the sea -a thing 
which they thought it wrong to do. They rose against 
their officers. English men and women and ehil- 
dren weie killed. In the end, British olhccrs and 
soldiers managed to restore order, but Parliaitient 
thought India could no longer be left to the care of 
the East India Company, so India became part of the 
British Empire. Queen Victoria was called F.mprcss 
of India. First m Calcutta, and later in a magnitiLcnt 
new-built capital at Delhi, an Englishman, (T some 
times a Scotsman, lived as Viceroy- that is, tlic in.m 
who represented the Queen or King in Indi.i. 

Ever since those days, many Englishmen and 
Scotsmen have tried to serve India. 'L'hcy have 
spent years in that distant land, helping to keep good 
order, to teach in schools and eollcgcs, to make 
roads and railways and bridges, to build hospitals, 
to care for the sick, to help people when their nee 
crops have failed and they have been near starvation. 
Little by little, Indian boys and girls have grown 
to be proud of their country. They have discov cred 
that their forefathers were great artists and builders, 
and scholars and poets, when Englishmen were still 
unskilled and unlearned. At last, in iy47’^ 
became self-governing again and the last hnghsh 
Viceroy left Delhi. But India has become not one 
but two nations. India itself with its capital still 
at Delhi is a country most of whose inhabitants are 
Hindu in religion. Pakistan, with a new capital at 
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Karachi, is peopled chiefly by Muslims, followers of 
the religion preached by the Prophet Mahommed 
several hundred years after Jesus. 

Other British traders have gone to Jamaica, and 
the other West Indian islands to grow sugar, to 
Get Ion to grow tea, to the hot parts of Africa to 
trade for palm oil, and cocoa and ground nuts. In 
these countties, it is too hot for white men to 
work on the land themselves. At first the British 
traders thought there was no harm in bringing black 
men from Africa, and selling them to work for 
white men as slaves. Rather more than a hundred 
veats ago, Englishmen at home began to think it 
terrible that men should be seized, and carried off 
from their families, and sold as a hoise or a cow 
might be sold. Men such as William Wilberforcc 
and Zachary Macaulay, worked hard to persuade 
Parliament to say that there must be no more 
slavery in lands ruled by Great Britain. In 1833 
they succeeded. 

Since then, the black and brown men who toil in 
the sugar plantations, and the palm groves, the 
cocoa plantations and tea gardens, to send us the 
sugar and the tea and the cocoa and the bananas we 
like to see on our tables, and the nuts from which 
we get the oil to make margarine, have been free 
men. But they are simple folk, and they do not like 
to wmrk very hard in such a hot climate, so that 
often they do not cam very much, and are very poor. 
Some of them in Africa arc still partly ruled by 
their own chieftains, but British civil servants are 
sent out to help them. These are the lands called 
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colonies, but when the black and brn\vn-.4itiiicd 
men who live and work there are ready to do 
they, too, will be allowed to rule tlicmH'lvi\ 
Ceylon was the first Colony to become, in i(j 4 S, a 
Dominion. 

Perhaps the greatest of all the adventurers in the 
history of the British Empire arc the men and 
women who have gone to Africa and India, and the 
Pacific Islands, as missionaries, doctors and nurses. 
They have left then homes and their frkruK, 
without seeking anything for themselves. Thc\ 
have served all their lives as doctors and nurses, and 
explorers and teachers. They have gone aloiK, and 
often unarmed, to meet the rulers of wardike tribes. 
They have marched through unexplored jiinglis 
and swamps, to save men and women from slavcrv 
They have braved the dangers of malaria and tedlow 
fever, to bring health and teaching to dark-skinned 
men and women, and children, 



CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 
ALL THE WORLD OUR NEIGHBOURS 


A nd now, as we draw near to the end of our 
- book, there is the sound of a heavy droning 
in out ears. Lo, and behold, our magic carpet has 
turned into an aeroplane, and set us down in the 
twentieth century. What a number of people we 
have brought with us out of the past ! Branwen, in 
her long homespun gown, and Maximus, in his 
Roman breastplate, are here. Here, too, are Wott 
and Leofwin, in their tunics and sheepskin coats. 
That white-robed figure is Brother Ambrose, the 
monk. There are the wife of Bath, in her broad- 
brimmed hat, and Sir Richard Whittington, in his 
furred gown. Master Richard Hakluyt has brought 
a quill pen and an ink horn to write an account of 
all he sees. Parson Collins is joking with Farmer 
Goodfellow; Thomas Coke is already looking 
eagerly about him at the distant harvest fields, and 
John Clare, as soon as he has got over his air-sick- 
ness, will draw out paper and pencil to write down 
the verses which came into his head as he watched 
the great clouds go sailing by the aeroplane. Robert 
Owen and Lord Shaftesbury are watching some 
rosy-faced children, running along the road from 
school. They notice how tall and strong, and neatly 
dressed they are. 

Here is the motor bus, which will take us from the 
aerodrome to the hotel, where wc can have dinner: 
but the wife of Bath screams when we suggest that 
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she should get into it and even Parson Collins sa}.s 
he has never seen such a thing as a carriage without 
horses, and he thinks he would rather walk. So, 
as they all seem of the same opinion, we must set out 
on foot. Heie is the bridge over the railway 
cutting. There is a clattering noise. The signal has 
risen, and there in the far distance is a trail of 
white smoke. The train is coming. All our com- 
panions crowd to the parapet of the bridge and look 
down. They are excited, and some arc frightened, 
as the great engine, with its long stream-lined bod\. 
Its flag of smoke, and its busy crank-shafts, draws 
near. Even the straight shining lines of the tails 
surprise them. “ What is it ? ” they cry. 

Robert Owen and Lord Shaftesbury know vrhat 
It is, and even John Clare has seen something like it 
before— like it, and yet different ! I expect WAtt and 
Leofwiii are too frightened to ask questions, but 
Brother Ambrose, and Whittington and Hakluyt, 
crowd round, eager to know how it works 
Perhaps Mr. Owen or Lord Shaftesbury will 
explain how, when they were young, number-i of 
men who were interested in machines were triing 
to discover how the great wheels which James Watt 
had taught men to turn by steam, could be made to 
run along the ground. was Trevithick, thy 
Coinishman, and Mr. Blackett and his men ot 
Wylam Colliery in Northumbeiland, and Ocotgc 
Stephenson, the engineman at Killingworth collkn,^ 
who really succeeded,” they will say, “but of all ot 
them, Stephenson was the most persevering, and it 
was he who persuaded Mr. Edward Pease, ot 
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Darlinj^ton, to make a steam rail-road to carry his 
coals fiom the mines at Stockton to the river port 
of Darlington. ” “ But, bless my soul ! ” says Robcit 
Owen, “this is a very diiferent sort of engine from 
Stephenson’s Rocket. For one thing, it is very much 
larger. Then, the Rocket had a gieat tall funnel, 
and high wheels, and you could see its pistons and 
its cranks easily.” 

“kX^hy yes,” Loid Shaftesbury will add, “and 
these great coaches which are slipping past us so 
easily* How comfortable they look, with their 
padded scats, and big windows and long corridors * 
I suppose they belong to the railway company. Do 
you remember how, in the early days, if we wanted to 
travel in the trains, we had out own hoise chaises 
hoisted on to trucks, and travelled in those? And 
the poorer people travelled in roofless waggons, 
rather like cattle trucks. And how people hated 
the locomotive at first* They said they would 
fiighten the cows and prevent them giving milk, 
orthatthey would scare away all the foxes and put an 
end to hunting. But they soon got used to them, 
and by the time I was forty or fifty years old. 



In early steam engine 
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railways were being built all over England, and 
English engineers were going to France and Chrin.niv 
and Italy to help to build lines there.” 

“Why yes,” says John Clare, “but I remember 
when there was talk of bringing the line from 
London to Scotland through Stamford town, near 
my old home, the people would not have the horrid, 
noisy, dangerous thing.” “Yes,” we shall say, 
“but the railway makers would not be defe.itcd. 
They took the line through Peterborough instead. 
That is why Peterborough grew into a big town, 
with railway and other engineering works, and 
Stamford remained a little market town. All the 
same, Stamford has kept its lovely old chiirchcs and 
houses, and there is very little that is old left in 
Peterborough, except the Cathedral.” 

“Why, that is all very interesting, but you could 
not make steam drive a ship, I suppose, could you ^ ” 
says Richard Hakluyt. “That w'ould be a r.irc thing 
to do ' ” 

“ It has been done, ” says Mr. O wen,“ They say it w'as 
done first by a Scotsman, onthe river Clyde, and copied 
from h im by Robert Fulton, onthe river Hudson, in the 
United States. Soon the steamers, as they were called, 
were safe enough to put out into the Channel, and I 
remember the day, in 1833, when the Royal U llHam 
ailived inLondon docks from Canada. She had crossed 
the Atlantic, under her own steam, in twenty day.s.” 

“Ah, yes,” says Lord Shaftesbury, “but m 1882, 
the crossing from New York took less than seven 
days. That’s a wonderful speed ! It makes America 
almost a near neighbour.” 
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“She IS a nearer neighbour to-day,” we shall 
perhaps say. “We can cross the Atlantic in half 
a clay, and we can talk to each other. People in 
Canada and South Africa, and even Australia, can 
hear the King speaking to them from London.” 

But here, the wife of Bath, who loves a joke, 
nudges us in the ribs with her elbow. She tells us 
with a chuckle, that she knows a tall tale when she 
hears one. She says she doesn’t even know where 
the places are wc are talking about, but even if she 
did, she wouldn’t believe us. Why, how could we 
talk to anyone beyond shouting distance? If we 
could, it must be by magic, and though she’s not 
ashamed to make a love charm now and again to 
help a young giil to find a loving husband, she’s not 
going to deal in black magic. 

But here, Maximus speaks. He says that there 
may be something in it. Men can do such wonderful 
things ! Ill his time, they carried water from place 
to place on great arches. They warmed houses by 
hot air, and drove roads over hill and dale. He 
doubts not that they may do more wonderful things 
yet. He would like to hear what we have to say. 
Sir Richard Whittington agrees, and so does 
Brother Ambrose, and Master Hakluyt. “For,” 
say they, “the mind of man is marvellous. It is 
forever, by the mercy of God, finding out new 
things. ” 

So, to please them, we must tty to explain how 
many men, working in many lands, have by one or 
two great discoveries drawn all the world together. 
First of all, we had better tell how, even before the 
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invention of railways, both Enf!;lishmcn and 
Frenchmen, Dutchmen and Germans had for manv 
years tried to find ways of driving a coach along a 
road without using men or animals to pull it. They 
were not very successful, until they discovered that 
steam could be used to force a piston up and down 
in a cylinder. They fastened the piston bv .i 
horizontal shaft to the cranlc of a wheel, and so 
made the wheel turn, as the shaft moved backwards 
and forwards. As soon as this discovery had been 
made, men began to build steam coaches, which 
ran along the ordinary roads of England. \\ hen 
Lord Shaftesbury was a young man, some ot thac 
coaches could move at fifteen miles an houi or more, 
and climb steep hills. 

But steam coaches, we must tell our friends, were 
heavy and clumsy, because the water in the. cylinder 
had to be heated by a furnace and a boiler, such as 
drives a steam tram. This took up a gneat deal of 
room in the coach. If only some kind of heat 
could be made without the boiler and the fire ’ As 
soon as men began to want this, they set to work to 
discover how to get it. The discovery, that was 
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made by diiTciciit men in different countries at about 
the same time, is what is called the internal com- 
bustion engine. That is, an engine whose wheels 
arc driven by pressing a mixture of air and petrol 
into a small space inside the cylinder. Then the 
mixture is exploded, so that it expands and forces the 
piston down, and so drives the shaft and the crank, 
and turns the axle of the wheel. 

An engine, such as this, takes up very little space. 
Soon, men were fitting it into small carriages which 
they called motor cars, or automobiles, and into 
bigger cars, wluch could carry a number of passen- 
gers. "The omnibus, which frightened you when 
we landed, was one of these motor buses,” we shall 
say. "The first ones were seen in the streets of 
London about ten years before the first World War. 
Soon the old buses which had been drawn by two 
big horses, disappeared. Now, motorbuses carry 
people between most of the towns and villages of 
England, and comfortable motor coaches make 
long journeys from the big cities, to east and west, 
and north and south.” We tell them, too, that there 
arc big comfortable motor cars, which can tun at 
eighty miles an hour, and little hght cars, which 
can do forty or fifty. "All sorts of people have 
cars,” we shall say. "They use them for business 
and for holidays, for taking children to school, oi 
for travelling about the loads to sell things, rather 
like the old pedlars used to do. But what is more 
wonderful still, is that men can use those engines to 
fly with. ” 

Brother Ambrose becomes much excited. “Have 
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they done it?” he cries. “Oh, how men longed to 
fly, when I was young ! I heard men talk of it when 
I was a boy; and in the cloisters, as I sat over mv 
carving, and made birds peeping through the rough 
vine leaves, or as I watched the martins makiiig 
their nests under the cloister eaves, I dreamed and 
dreamed that perhaps one day I might find the 
secret. ” 

“And the great Leonardo, the Italian artist, in 
my day,” says Richard Hakluyt, “how many hours 
he spent and how near he came to success ! ” 



“Well, aU I can say,” chuckles the wife of Bath, 
“is that It would have been much simpler to go on 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem if I could have flown there 
instead of crossing the sea, tossing in a little bit of a 
boat, and then walkingandridinghalfacross Europe. ” 
“Yes, It has been done,” we tell them. “First, 
men tried to make great balloons, lighter than air, 
and to drive them with gas or petrol engines. 
These were dangerous, and many men died in 
trying to use them. Then there were men who 
tried to glide without engines, and men who built 
machines heavier than air, driven by engines like 
those used in cars. These men, Frenchmen and 
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Germans, Englishmen and Americans, were brave. 
They were only learning how to make aeroplanes. 
Every time they flew, they knew they might crash to 
the earth. Many of them did crash, and were killed, 
but the work went on. Now, men can fly all over 
the world. Aeroplanes carry letters and parcels and 
men to distant lands in less time than it took to go 
from London to Paris in your day, Master Hakluyt.” 

“Wonderful, wonderful!” they exclaim. “But 
what was it you said about being able to hear people 
speak across the world?” 

/,“Ah, that is the second great discovery. It all 
began because a blacksmith’s son, called Michael 
Faraday, discovered that electric currents can be 
generated by an instrument called a dynamo. First, 
men succeeded Li sending signals along a wire, by 
means of an electric current, with a needle at the end 
which recorded the signal. Then, an American, 
called Morse, thought of a code of dots and dashes 
to stand for the letters of the alphabet. When the 
needle at the end of the wire recorded the dots and 
dashes, they could be turned into words, and the 
message read. We call this the electric telegraph, 
and men have discovered how to wrap the wires so 
that they can be laid across ocean beds, so that we 
can send telegrams to all parts of the world by what 
is called a ca blej 

“Later, a young Scotsman called Alexander Bell, 
who had gone to live in America, thought that he 
could send sound vibrations by electricity through 
the wire. He made an instrument~the transmitter 
—into which he could speak, at one end of a wire 
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which caused a disc like the drum of our cars to 
vibrate at the other end. This we call the telephone. 
It has been impioved until a man in Vienna or Pans 
can hear when he is spoken to by a man in London. 

"The last of these great discoveries was made bv 
an Italian, called Marcom. He found that sound 
waves could be sent through the air without wires. 
It is because of his discovery that the King of 
England can be heard, when he speaks into a 
microphone, by his subjects all over the Empire. 
So you see, because of cars and aeroplanes, and 
telegrams and telephones, and wireless sets, men 
all over the world have become closer neighbours 
than the men of Yorkshire, and the men of Devon 
in olden days. That is one reason why we must 
discover ways of living together as good neigh- 
bours, and sharing the good things of the world 
the food and clothes, and oil and metals we all need, 
helping each other—British and Americans, French- 
men and Germans, Russians and Indians, black 
people and yellow people— and all the men in all 
the lands, in every way we can.” 



QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

Chipur Om 

1 I.i >, )k at tbt maj-) nn pa<>e z8 Find all the names you think, show 
settlements of e.ith Ikitidi folk, and any of English Danes or 
Nor' tnu’n Notice m which part of the country they are. 

2 Look at the plan and pictures on pages 6 and 7 How many 
walL and ditches had this camp^ Where would the gates be^ 

^ a list of surnames of children in your school or class which 

show wliat work their forefathers did 

4, Whit old houses or barns or toads can vou think of or find in 
your neiiild'inirhood-' M.ikc a sketch map of your town, or 
Milage and put them in with dates, if possible, underneath them 

d'apkr I wo 

1 Read the dcsciiption ni the camp on page 13 and make a plan 
(>f tt 

a. With your hook shut untt a description of the house whetc the 
woman and two girb lived. 

3 Write a letter to a fiiend describing your walk with Maximus 

4 Look at the in.ip on page 17 Why were there few villas north 
of '^'ofk (F’boricum)'-' 

s. W’hv could the Roman soldiers conquer the Britons^ Which 
parts of the British Isles did they never conquer^ Look at the 
map on page 31 and say what you notice about the place-names 
in these parts. 

Chapter Three 

I Look at the picture of the house on page 21 and read again the 
description of (diudui’s house Would you like to have lived in 
such a housed If so, why^ 

i Imagine )ou ate a country hoy coming to stay in the town you 
ha\c read about in this chapter. Describe what you would see 

3 If vou know of the remains of any Roman houses, roads, or 
camps near your school, mark them on ytmr sketch map 

4 Make drawings of things made in Roman Britain. White an 
explanation of them underneath 
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SI ? 


Chapter Four 

I. How many different sets of people who mv-ukd lUii iti. i> 
mentioned m this chapter^ \\ here did cai h eume {f .to ' I m i 
them on your time chart 

2 Begin to make a collection of drawings nf all the (^!fh rm" \ 1 

of ships mentioned in this book. Write undeinrith eh i k'-.tur. 
in which each was used 

3 Look again at your chapter and write doun t \ o war , in *„ h 
you might know whether the earliest I n 'L Imiilii Mgth’.i i-i 
jour neighbourhood, 

4 Find out the name and story of the Christian mis i m.ir*, *.1,1. t 
convcited your part of this country Draw a dtsign f ir a Lam t 
in his honour. 


CJhtphr F/ve 

1 Make a story about some offence commitictl m Sas'm tm r, in 1 
say what happened to the oflendcr. 

2 Do you think it was a good pl.an to make eversune ai f i p .It e - 
men in Saxon tmies^ Explain why sou think .is \mu d^ < 

3. The people who sat on three sides of the open sipurc dt ir.la i 
on page 45 were called “Doomsmtn”, m what vass w i> th ir 
work diftcient from that of jursmen to-das- 

4 Make a picture to illustrate ans part of thi > clupnr Ik- tautul 
to dress your people in the soft of clothes sh os'n on piy s 
60 and 6z. 

Chapter Six 

1 With your book closed make a list of the things whirh I- d. sard 
the Confessor disliked in England. 

2 Make a drawing of a doorway or window or a pilhar of a vhurth 

built (ij) in Saxon, {b) in Norman times. sptiy 011 '.oi r 

page to add drawings of churches built in the thirt..cnth, t lut 
tcenth and fifteenth centuries 

3 Imagine that you arc an English [icasant luing m a s ill i ’s whn 
the new Norman lord came. Write a stoiy .iboat s.lut sou du! 
and said 

4 Copy the pictures of the Roman soldiet’, on pipe is and th, 
Norman soldiers on page 49 Write uniLrneath the dillerttic 
in their armour 
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Chapter Severn 

1 . Add a drawing to the page you began showing a window ot a 
doorway of a church budt in Henry Ill’s time Look at the 
century on your time chart 

2. \\ hat was the great ditiercnce in the days of Henry III between 
a village in the Midlands and a village in Norfolk^ Can you find 
any nlher differences which were true in your own part of the 
country^ 

3 Make a drawing of a plough in the reign of Henry III and a 
plough used to-day. Say underneath which you would rather 
use and why 

4 Try to discover how many acres there ate in any cornfield you 
know in your parish. Why were the fields described on page 
so much larger^ 

Chapter h'"ht 

1 . Think of all the reasons you can why your town, or the neaiest 
town to your vill.tgc, stands where it does Make a sketch map 
and explain your answer. 

2. Imagine that juu have been chosen to be a watchman in your 
town in the reign of Edward I Desenbo some of your adventures 

3 Write out an “agenda” ot a list of things to be done at a court 
held by the Mayor and Brethren of your town on the Tuesday 
m Easter Week, 1297. 

Chapter Nine 

1 With your book shut, make a list of the things which made 
Alan's family discontented 

2. Why do you think the country folk (page 89) wanted to pay 4d 
an acre for their land instead of working for then lord^ 

3. If you can find the story of the peasants’ journey to London in 
another book, read it. Then imagine that you are Alan’s son 
John and describe his adventures 

Chapter Ten 

1 Add a drawing of part of a church built in Dick Whittington’s 
time to those you have already drawn, 

2 Add a drawing of the sort of ship in which Dick Whittington 
sent his goods overseas to the page you began when you read 
Chapte'r hour 

3 Explain why such people as the wife of Bath and Sir Richard 
Whittington wmte important in the fifteenth century. 
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ChdpUr Eleven 

1. Would you like to have been Brother Ambroie'-' Siy vvhv -Vi i 
feci as you do 

2. Copy the plan of a monasterv on pii^e ii caiefulU w*o I'mr 
book Mark on it the church, the cloister, the d iniut. uv an. i the 
refectory, and say for what each was used. 

5 Give three reasons why King Henry VIIl turned the in inks out 
of the monasteries 

4 Do you think the visitors went the right or the wront wsis t > 
work to get fair evidence about the state of the nuina'-tcfie 

Chapter Twelve 

I. Imagine that you are young Richard Hakluyt Write a letter to 
your father describing your journev to London 
2 What new tlungs was it possible for bo\s to barn ibnat svhen 
Richard was at schooP 

3, Add a drawing of a ship of Richard Hakliu I's^dar to ’.our p 1 ' 
Look at your Time Chart to see hiw long afui \\ hittni ',i m' 

. ship It was 

4. Read the stones of Hawkins and Drake and of the Rtn-," in 
Hakluyt’s book. 

Chapter Thirteen 

I Write out an “agenda” or list of things to be dona at ati Easter 
Vestry meeting in 163 1. 

2. Using the best items from all the agenda you base mane, 1 >IJ 
a Vestry Meeting in your classroom, 

3. Find out whether {a) Vestry Meetings, Charter Sessions axe 
still held. If not, or if they do not do all the work thiv U'cd to 
do, who does it now’ 

Chapter Eowteen 

1. Write down as many reasons as you can lind why roaib ucu. b.ul 
in the leign of Charles I 

2. Look carefully at the picture on page 13 3 and write a desmptimi 
of your visit to Frost Fair. 

3 Make a drawing of a coach and a covered wa ton Ua.t I'Siin 
on the for pictures of later wa\s of travelling 
Write an adventure story about a toll-gate 
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ChiipUr T'lftati 

I. Read pi>s 13S and 139 ai^ain carcfullv and say what you thinV 
Jtne Dalton’s fiiend meant when she said, “Then, my dear, 
all you will see will be (int blade ot giass and two tabblts tightm;; 
font,” 

2 Mibc a list of the thin'j;s William Coke did to improve his 
Noifolk estates 

3. Imagine that you are a pour man living in a village which has 
just been “enclosed” Describe what his happened to you 

4. If vnu live m a village tre to follow' the suggestions at the end 
of this chapter If \nu lue 111 a town sec whether you can dis- 
etner anv reraiins of a common which was used by the people 
when your town was a village. To whom does it belong now^ 


Chapter Sixteen 

I If you had been a member of Parliament 1 50 veats ago w'hat laws 
would you h.ue wanted to make to protect children^ 

a \X'rite an iinagiinty conversation between Anthony Ashlcv 
Gooper, John Wesley and John Clare describing their boyhood 

3. If you can fm;l anyone who wall answer the questions suggested 
at the end of this chapter, W’tite an account of what they tell 
yoUj and read it to your class. 


Chapter Sn'‘nteen 

1 Look at the picture of the lanyard, imagine that you ace the 
person standing on the balcony and write a description of what 
IS h.appemng Where would it come on your Time Clurt^ 

2 Read pages 114-7 carefully and pick out four reasons why towns 
grew large ijuicklv when Queen \hctoria W'as young Look at 
the drawing on page 172 

3 Imagine that you have been able to find no work in your village 
and hav'c gone 10 live in a town and work in a factory when 
(,)uecii \ Ktona was young Write a letter to a friend describing 
the town and vour life in it. 

4 Make a list of things which were clone to help the people In mg 
in the new towns and sav who did them. 
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ii8 THE YOUNG CITIZEN’S HISTORY OF BRITAIN 
Qjitpfer Tmntj'om 

1, Write a description of tithr the Insh or the Welsh people in the 
days before they were conquered by the English. 

2, Why did King Edward I want to conquer Scotland and Wales’ 

3 Imagine that you are a southern Irishman who has gone to lue 
in the United States of America in the days described on page 192 
of this chapter. What would you tell your new neighbours about 
the Engbshinan’ 

Chapter Twenty-tpo 

i Explain as clearly as you can the differences between the British 
Dominions and the British Colonies. 

2. Make a list of some of the good things British men and women 
have done for the black and biown-sbnncd people of the 
Commonwealth 

3. Read the story of David Livingstone ot Sir Ronald Ross, or any 
other British explorer, missionary or doctor who has tried to 
help the men and women of India or Africa. Be prepared to tdl 
the story to your class. 

Chapter Jirnty-tbree 

r Complete your sheets of drawings of boats with an early steam- 
sliip and a modern liner 

2, With your book closed, make a list of the things which make us 
to-day feel nearer to Australia than our grandfather, felt to Pans 

3. Complete your sheets of drawings of wavs of travelling with an 
early engine and a modern tram, an carU car and a modern r.u. 
Make a fresh sheet showing early and modern aeroplanes. 

4 Look at the picture on page 207. Write as full a d..sLiiption as 
you can of the steam-coach, Vv hete is the boiler’' \\ here is the 
brake’ How many passengers are there (a) outside, (l>) inside:' 
Why has it the ro}.il coat of arms on the pmtl? Where does the 
driver sit? What is the curved lundlc he holds? 




